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PREFACE 

This is a message to California Governor 
I dmund G. Brown, Jr., to Dr. Tim Wallace, Calif- 
mimi.i Director of Food and Agriculture, to the 
< ililornia Legislature, to the United States Depart- 
111 c ui of Agriculture, to the United States Congress, 
ind to all who choose continuance of petrochemi- 
• al agriculture or change to less dangerous methods 
n| pest control. 

The choices that promoted petrochemical agri- 
»allure and increased sale of pesticides were made 
ptcviously and have developed into massive scandal 
both in the United States and in California; how¬ 
ever, each year presents opportunity for change. 

I lie reforms requested by People’s Lobby are 
i easonable and conform to scientific fact; they will 
benefit farmers, workers in agriculture, consumers 
ol agricultural products, and housewives and home 
gardeners. Hopefully they will receive careful con¬ 
sideration. 

Change in use of pesticides is obligatory be¬ 
cause facts compel it; the only issue is the time. 
I hc target date for California is the spring of 1976. 
f or scientific reasons, change must come at that 
season, for then life renews itself with pest and nat¬ 
ural enemy in balance. However, in California 
those in authority must do much preliminary plan¬ 
ning, and the time has come to begin this work. 
Members of the Legislature must become familiar 
with the issues and the science that lies behind 
them, hearings must be held by committees of the 
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Legislature, regulations must be drafted by the Dir¬ 
ector, and after hearings, given force of law. The 
Division of Biological Control urgently must be 
solicited to lend expertise to guide agriculture, and 
the Legislature must enact whatever legislation is 
necessary to give its scientists that leadership. The 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Congress of the United States must approach the 
problem in a similar manner. 

I wish to express gratitude to those who have 
answered technical questions and especially to Dr. 
Asher K. Ota, Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
for permission to include his admirable history ol 
the entomology department, HSPA. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LIFE VERSUS MONEY 

r« oplr’s Lobby rejects as cynical and immoral 
il« iink versus-benefit measure of pesticide use. 

* .*Mi»ttd in percentages, it conveys no picture of 
i.n.U twitching in death agony, fish floating dead 
mi Hv< is, or mankind dying of cancer; nor is bene- 
lit * vrnly divided, since in terms of money it flows 
»mi!\ Jo sellers of pesticides and perhaps to those 
iniMipt officials who traffic with them. Nor is the 
m* iMire real, for its computation condones abuses 
In basing reasoning on an assumption. As soon as 
him grants this assumption that a small percentage 
*d i isk is tolerable, a thousand victims more or less 
hreome acceptable. With this we do not agree. 

Before the Director of Agriculture, committees 
id the legislature, and the people of California, we 
bring the victims, then, to plead their case, and 
foremost among them is the unborn child, seldom 
admitted to any conference. 

Let us imagine hearings before some committee 
of government that cares nothing for profits of any 
man, but considers only victims. Excluded from 
the meeting are scientists who deal only in short¬ 
term experiment, because the lives even of these 
victims extend beyond their calculations, and the 
life of humanity into infinity. As witnesses come 
the hidden children, those too pitiful or too mon¬ 
strous to have part in life. Light burns low in 
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retarded minds; some cannot stand upon twist< <l| 
limbs; others have stumbling speech: their IiytJ 
have become accusation. This dwindling of the ran I 
is far more terrible than any holocaust. 

I had such a child in my own family-my littkl 
niece Janie. She had a body made only for paml 
a victim of cerebral palsy, with muscles so tight! 
that she could speak only a few words, could not I 
use her hands, and could not walk. She was the 
most severely handicapped spastic child that I 
have ever seen, and I have known many in the 
desolate search for guidance that all with such! 
children take through clinics and hospitals. She was 
bound close to me in care and affection for eleven 
years. I shall tell her story, then, to give statistics 
humanity. 

Janie had a mind which I believe was normal, 
for she could learn and remember. I have sat on the 
piano bench with letter cards on the music rack 
and have asked her to show me certain letters. She 
would turn her eyes to the proper letter, for she 
could not point. Although she learned a letter qui 
ckly, I did not persevere in teaching her, for ii 
seemed so futile. What could a person with the 
physical development of a baby do with ideas, es¬ 
pecially when so few know that mental develop¬ 
ment and physical handicap are not related? There¬ 
fore despair would halt the lessons, and I would 
end by amusing her with a story. I know that a 
normal mind in a crippled body only increases the 
tragedy. 

Whatever her mental ability, she could be no 
more than a baby in action all her life. She had 
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Ih«mi ilu balance of a five-month-old baby, she 
""I use her hands to eat, and she had to be 
Hit' 'I (• oitl bed to chair. A life so dependent 
#•11- *1 feel ion, but affection so given is mixed 
m»li h it and despair. One never takes pleasure in 
•tMiltn* a child’s powers develop, as with a nor- 
(Ptl thud One always fears that the child’s life 
#HI nut run one’s own, and that others will not give 
ihmIm care or even human consideration. This 
I*11*I mi dear to me might seem to others a mon- 
» A physical therapist put this premonition into 
utmmU when she told me that a crippled child is 
iliMldied, but that the world has no place for a 
tinplrd adult. I learned that Janie was too dis- 
dili d m receive consideration when I tried to enter 
h» i m an institution which is a show place in Calif- 
♦Miia for training handicapped children. Janie was 

. wanted, because she was considered a feeding 

jUMblcm, since she had tight throat muscles that 
-mil IcTed with swallowing. I remember the official 
hill of polite excuses but impatient to turn to eas- 
*1 problems. 

My friends and the social workers, to whom 
l ime was a case to be solved and put aside, exerted 
pirssure to have her put into a state institution. I 
could not expect any special treatment for Janie, 
but if she had not been so handicapped, I would 
hive let her go in despair, for I could not answer 
i lie neat arguments of the case worker. I resisted 
because I knew that she would be put to bed and 
kept there until her death. The spastic muscles, if 
unused, would tighten into rigidity; these muscles 
also ran internally, so that digestion and bodily 
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functions became difficult. By lifting her and 
letting her sit rather than lie prone, I had been able 
to stimulate activity in her body. If she must lit 
in bed with consequent loss of activity, I could nol | 
bear to think of the pain of those rigid muscles be 
fore death intervened. Janie had a body so mal 
formed that only special care could keep her alive 
It is a moot question whether she should have had 
her years prolonged, but I could not be the one to 
assign her to so slow and painful an end. So trag 
edy becomes a daily companion to one with ,i 
handicapped child. 

I have certain unhappy memories of hospitals 
Janie was afraid of nurses and hospitals, and that 
fear would tighten her muscles and make it diffi 
cult for nurses to give her food and water. I rc 
member one hospital where she was dehydrated 
because of the problem of getting liquid past those 
tight throat muscles. I recall another hospital 
where nurses put restraining bonds across her body 
when she cried. When I came to her next morning, 
she was damp with perspiration and exhausted 
from fighting her bonds. A normal child might 
have been soothed to sleep with a kind word, but 
it is common to forget that the handicapped par¬ 
takes of humanity; therefore, so often is care 
without imagination. 

These experiences made it difficult for me to 
put Janie where she would need to conform to 
rules of an institution. How much suffering is con¬ 
tained in that phrase-the child does not institu¬ 
tionalize well. No normal child would be snatched 
without explanation from all people that he knows 
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II i loves and placed with strangers; yet this is 
|nim with the handicapped, and all agree that this 
t§ ilii elution. Janie was without speech to let her 
hr known. I could guess when she was 
liHtitiiv or thirsty, but would others care? If her 
V U \id needs were half neglected, who would care 
sIm mi the loneliness or despair of this child who 
m 4 *I tm f uture except pain? She would lie for hours 
*H'I ,*« only the walls of the hospital room; no 
r . tiple or sounds would give her pleasure. She had 
1 m tie of life, and then she would have nothing. 
Mm an interval during which she must be left 
iImik . according to the rules of the institution, to 

... accustomed to despair, I could visit her 

fur diort periods. These visits would only deepen 
i hr sadness, as if one spoke to a person already 
I* nl I could not send Janie away, and I could not 
* tin for her indefinitely. 

Thus I lived a problem that I found beyond 
Milution; yet with the passing of days the affec¬ 
tion that bound me to this tragic child deepened. 
When she slept at night, her child face was as gen- 
i |c and dear as that of any other child. As the time 
to obey the command of the social worker came 
closer, cutting the bonds that bound us became 
impossible. I talked to the mother of another child 
with the same problem, but her boy was old 
enough to understand and had himself chosen to 
go,so that he would not be a burden to his mother. 
Thus a child was assuming the courage that few 
adults possess. He was making the decision to fore¬ 
go life itself for no offense except a useless body. 
The old and ill we do not treat thus, only the 
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young and helpless. 

Janie died one morning in my arms. Death had I 
set us both free. 

There is no need to dwell upon this, since even 
I recognized that her death was not so great a tra 
gedy as her life. I still see her gentle eyes, and feci■ 
the touch of her baby hands, not reaching like 
those of other children, but warm with life. When 
she lay in her coffin with her misformed body 
straightened and concealed, she had such beautyj 
that I had a glimpse of the child that she might 
have been. This is what I mourn as memories 
crowd back. 

As I study the indictment of poisons as muta 
gens, I wonder how many attractive girls will be 
come mothers of defective children. How will they 
meet this problem? I remember one young mother 
of a retarded child who concealed herself and the 
child to brood about the tragedy. Others rush 
about seeking remedy and refusing to believe that 
there is no real cure for handicap except preven 
tion of original injury to genes or to foetus. How 
will it be with children as victims multiply? If their 
care is now inadequate, how will it be in the future 
as others weary of the burden? 

I may be asked to prove that my own child 
suffered because of poison. I can offer no definite 
or legal proof; I can say only that scientists are 
discerning reasons for handicap, and I have set 
down my own experiences to indicate the immen¬ 
sity of the tragedy. Cerebral palsy has two causes-- 
a difficult birth damaging the brain or failure of 
the nervous system to form properly. The latter 
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irlatc to poison. 

Muir had another strange and terrible physical 
P#m!*|« in at the age of three, cells in her ovaries 
I”i hi to grow wildly-incipient cancer, the doctor 

* 4ili d it. He checked it by a major operation, an 
•♦nit >d difficult for an adult. Why this disaster came 
I »!ii not know, but something had happened when 
tin child was conceived and nourished in her 
mimi tier's body. It was as if a body unfit for human 
mm tried to die many times. 

* * * 

Many wait at the door of this meeting attended 

♦ inly by the humane and the just. They cannot 

• nter, because for them ringing cash registers 
drown pleas of humanity. Let them hearken to the 
words of Elizabeth Browning, “A child’s sob in the 
diti kness curses deeper than a strong man in his 
wrath.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


BASIC POLICY 
AS THE PEOPLE DESIRE IT 

Chapter 1, Section 81001, 81001(a), and 81001 (l») 
of Proposition 9, the Political Reform Act 1974, 
reads: 

“The people of California find and declare as 
follows: 

(a) State and local government should serve 
the needs and respond to the wishes of all citizens 
equally, without regard to their wealth; 

(b) Public officials, whether elected or 
appointed, should perform their duties in an im¬ 
partial manner, free from bias caused by their own 
financial interests or the financial interests of the 
persons who have supported them. . 

Over 70% of the voters of California voted to es¬ 
tablish this premise in 1974 by voting Proposition 
9 into law. 

HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 

The Director of Food and Agriculture has both 
administrative and legislative functions: as adminis¬ 
trator, he presides over a numerous bureaucracy, 
and as lawmaker, after hearings, he makes regula¬ 
tions having force of law. In these hearings he need 
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MiHtnlt no one and is sole judge of testimony. Even 
tl» 4 i liottuctions in the Agriculture Code are writ- 
flit 4* wishes rather than law, so that he may use 
lit* own discretion. As an appointed official, he 
4mi • not touch the people closely. Clothed thus 
With <hi tutorial power, an official may forget that 
in ih ,ni employee of the people. 

An employee owes his loyalty to the man who 
hiii n him, and the employer’s function is to ob- 
IMV. .Hid check or reward his employee. Since all 
tin people of California cannot perform this duty, 
•In public citizen must accept the obligation. Peo- 
h|i'k Lobby, then, presents this study of the 
hi puitmcnt of Food and Agriculture, centering 
.pun pesticide regulation. 
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CHAPTER I 


ERADICATION VERSUS 
BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 


People’s Lobby; in its study of boondoggling 
•H flic Department of Food and Agriculture, has 
•lUmvrrcd an extraordinary system of funding, 
chilli is best described as musical chairs funding. 
!t\ Section 224(2) of the Food and Agriculture 

• Mile, $1,000,000 is appropriated “for emergency 
iHection, eradication, or research of agricultural 
i l int or animal pests or diseases, during each fiscal 

• .ii and if unused, reverts to the County Depart- 
Minus of Agriculture. The Director of Food and 
V iculture, then, expends this money without re¬ 
view by the Finance Committees of the Legisla- 
him Items so funded cease to be emergencies in 

• In following year, and leap into the Governor’s 
lMidget funded in the usual manner from the gen- 

• iill fund, where they usually remain for several 
< u s. Each year, then, administrators are motiva¬ 
te! to look for new emergencies--a million dollars 
worth. Few administrators will take the alternative 

• »l permitting this money to go to the counties, 
.nice that would mean disbanding their bureau- 

• i .icy and listing their workmen among the unem¬ 
ployed. 
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If all state government were so funded, tin I 
would be little use for the Finance Committee. | 
the legislature, since all programs would be imi .f 
ted and a bureaucracy hired without scrutiny ..il 
these committees or appropriate hearings. In 1 1>*1 
following year their deliberations would be alw.i, I 
after the fact. When the Finance Committees fin I 
ally are permitted to study the programs, tlx J 
would encounter a law of government: no bureau | 
cracy willingly self-destructs; instead, it increase 
its size and power. This legislation results in ,u>! 
emasculation of the legislative function, an astom 
shing surrender of power to the administrative 
officials of the state. Annual review and control 
of spending of tax money are central powers of 
the legislature, since expenditure of money detn , 
mines both direction and policy of govemmcm 
as well as the amount of the budget. 

Very possibly the legislature was influenced 
to enact this unusual legislation by the thought 
that new pests might invade California and becomr 
menacing so quickly that the legislature might not 
have time to provide proper funding. An examine 
tion of the budgets for eradication in a typical 
period from 1952 through 1958, when the fund 
for emergency eradication did not exist, does not 
indicate that a million dollars would be required 
every year to deal with invading pests: 

1951-1952 


Beet leafhopper.$ 173,788 

(emergency). 163,707 
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195 l-1952(cont’d) 

• in bean beetle. 66,859 

mi ll fruit fly survey. 20,336 

• in Ily eradication.18,137 

TOTAL.$ 335,293 

1952- 1953 

».<i Inifhopper.$ 329,579 

* qirlraf skeletonizer. 68,007 

m- <n an bean beetle. 40,332 

In iiy lly eradication.. 15,046 

TOTAL.$ 450,964 

1953- 1954 

Mi«i leafhopper.$ 215,056 

* ntpelcaf skeletonizer. 96,568 

Mean bean beetle. 28,764 

il iM's scale.66,214 

t liftry fly.17,604 

TOTAL.$424,224 

1954- 1955 

licet leafhopper.$ 210,443 

Liapcleaf skeletonizer. 48,076 

Mexican bean beetle. 23,685 

t lu rry fly.4,756 
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1954-1955(cont’d) 


Hall’s scale. 


Mexican fruit fly. . . 

Khapra beetle .... 


TOTAL. 


1955-1956 


Beet leafhopper. . . 

Grapeleaf skeletonizer. 

Mexican bean beetle 

Cherry fly. 

Hall’s scale. 


Mexican fruit fly. . . 

Khapra beetle .... 


TOTAL. 


1956-1957 


Beet leafhopper. . . 

Hall’s scale. 


Mexican fruit fly. 

Khapra beetle .... 

Melon fly. 


TOTAL. 


1957-1958 


Beet leafhopper.... 

Hall’s scale. 



1957-1958(cont’d) 


L iiicun fruit fly.$ 77,570 

it tpru beetle. 138,294 

t. Inn fly. 36,857 

TOTAL.$ 503,430 


First let us exclude the 1951-1952 budget, 
■m <• no one knows whether any of the listed pests 
included for the first time. Then, throughout all 
In years, exclude the beet leafhopper, since this 
i perennial item, and not an eradication project. 
M t lie six years remaining there were three with¬ 
in any new pests; therefore, if the million dollars 
nl been available at that time it would not have 
men needed. Of the remaining three years, Hall’s 
« ale was an invader in 1953-1954,costing $66,214; 
1954-1955 was a top year with the fruit fly and 
• lie Khapra beetle, making a total of $385,782; 
11 id in 1956-1957 the melon fly cost $137,472. 
i ven allowing for inflation, there was only one 
vear that would call for excessive allocation of 
money from an emergency fund. It would be sim¬ 
ple for the Finance Committee to set up each year 
i small emergency fund to begin a program and 
i hen to allocate money as needed. It is true that 
ihere are emergencies both in biological control 
md in eradication, but, in our opinion, officials 
m the Department of Food and Agriculture are 
paranoid on the subject. 

There are three courses of action when an in¬ 
vading pest comes to California; nothing may be 
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done, and the pest finds its place among othn ■ 
sects, the invader may be eradicated, or it ma> 4 
placed under biological control. Such choio 
governed by many factors, and should be mad. i 
a person deeply versed in entomological scinud 
For example, in 1948 when the Australian m J 
fly was found in lawns in Golden Gate Park .1 
San Francisco, no action was taken, because il. 
pest was considered of no economic important 
When a new mealybug came to Monterey Count 
in 1952 and was found in tomato and bean fichli 
it was judged that population pressure had cauv^ 
it to seek these fields rather than the attractiven< t« 
of the host. Again nothing was done. ^ 

However, the usual choice is between era*l» 
cation and biological control. Eradication requirn 
complete destruction of all living specimens, an. 
biological control involves acceptance of new m 
sects. Eradication requires that no living insen 
survive, but biological control attempts no sud 
purge. Insects divide into hunters—parasites aiu 
predators-and the vegetable-eating insects calln! 
pests, serving as food supply for hunters. The cx 
pert may judge that native predators, such as lad) 
beetles or lacewings, will control the new pest, <u 
entomologists may capture its natural enemm. 
and import them from its homeland. The true tc.si 
of the danger of an invader is not the number of 
plants attacked, but the number and effectiveness 
of its natural enemies and the experience of ento 
mologists in this matter. Furthermore, befon 
eradication is undertaken, there should be compr 
tent evaluation of the pest’s power of survival and 
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$ »•* do injury in its new habitat. 

Implicit in this decision is choice between 
! i •• il control of insect pests and a petroche- 
^multure. Nature has chosen the first alter- 
•*- loi millions of years, far longer than man 
*i M.ml on this planet, insects, variously esti- 
• i • *» number 625,000 to 900,000 species, have 
* Du living space to achieve a dynamic adjust- 
. • Sometimes that balance is disrupted, usu- 
by weather, so that pesticides may be required 
‘l md usually for only a single crop. These 
« loiml needs might have been satisfied by pesti- 
j ill. 1 1 spread insect diseases, such as Bacillus 

'• *'tvtcmis for caterpillars, 3 less toxic pesticides, 

* minis cultural methods. Instead, the decision 
■ muclc for the first time in the history of agri- 
"M io manufacture pesticides from waste pro- 
** <>l oil refineries, and to use these pesticides 
*u|m iscde all natural controls. 

In making a wise decision between eradication 
f biological control, the Division of Biological 
•nit c >1 of University of California is the most 
Mipctcnt of all groups in California, since it is 
m pository of a vast fund of information about 
idationship of pest to natural enemy and is 
-i of a worldwide scientific network of entomo- 
i'ims sharing this information. This tremendous 
♦•id of knowledge will be vital to the survival of 
human race if the petrochemical agriculture 
•w prcvelent should prove inadequate and dan- 
mus. It should be equally apparent that it coin- 
*d« s with profits for pesticide manufacturers and 
drxmcn to obscure and belittle the achievements 
i these scientists. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS 
CHOOSE BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 


Hawaiian sugar planters have chosen bioloj'i 
cal control for invading insects, and use no insec t i 
cide on sugarcane. 

“Sometimes agents come all the way from tin 
mainland to sell insecticide, and then find that w< 
don’t use it,” said Dr. C. E. Pemberton, dean <>l 
sugarcane entomologists, when I interviewed him 
in the office of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Expert 
ment Station in 1956. 

When I wrote for information to update con 
ditions, I received the following letter from Dr. A 
K.Ota, Head of the Entomology Department of the 
Experiment Station, dated May 1, 1975: 

“At the present time, we continue to rely on 
biological control to suppress pest insects thai 
attack the sugarcane plant. We do not apply any 
insecticides for controlling insects that directly 
attack the plant. However, there are certain situa 
tions under which we may use insecticides. In re¬ 
cent years some of our cultural practices have 
changed, or certain environmental laws and econo¬ 
mic factors have caused insect problems in our 
fields. In the two cases I would like to mention, 
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• |.im insects do not attack the plant but live 
I hi red in the sugarcane fields. 

"Certain ants attack polyethylene tubings 
. ,1 lor drip irrigation of sugarcane. Drip irrigation 
i new method of irrigating sugarcane which 
i. iws great promise under our field conditions. 
Hu’, system of irrigation will probably be our 
method of irrigation in a few years and 
,< jihiee our standard furrow irrigation in most 
i ( . Ids We have explored the use of certain insecti- 
Idrs to control the ants. Unfortunately, ants do 
mu seem to have any effective natural enemies 
s. ept other ants. 

•‘The second problem involves mosquitoes, 
i ini sugarcane factories produce a lot of ‘factory 
v isle’ water because of culture, harvesting techni- 
|iie\, and cane cleaning operations. A certain por- 
m m of this water was used for irrigating sugarcane 
i ii-eycling), but a large amount was also discharged 
into the ocean until a few years ago. Water pollu¬ 
tion laws have stopped us from discharging the 
water into the ocean. Thus all the water from our 
I,u lories has to be recycled onto our fields. In 
uldition, economic factors have resulted in the 
enlargement of many of our factories, and we now 
have more waste water being generated at some of 
our factories. At some plantations, unfortunately, 
the size of the fields designated for waste water 
irrigation is limited by natural terrain and other 
geological characteristics of the landscape, and 
additional pumps, reservoirs, pipeline, and ditches 
must be installed to handle the additional volume. 
In some cases, these projects have taken several 
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years because of high costs, lack of equipment and 
parts, and technical difficulties. The wastewater is 
high in silt, organic debris, mineral content, and 
microbial organisms. Ordinary equipment cannoi 
withstand this heavy load and frequently breaks 
down. 

The result of all this is that we have an ex 
cess of waste water to recycle on the limited field 
acreage. Irrigation is excessive and in some fields 
the low-lying areas become swampy and water-log 
ged. Mosquito breeding can become a problem in 
these water-logged areas. Pesticides to stop mos 
quito breeding must be used. We have cooperated 
closely with the State Department of Public Health 
on this problem. I am sure that the mosquito 
problem is only temporary, and proper engineering 
to handle the waste water will be done. 

“The two problems discussed above have 
resulted from changes in our agricultural practices 
and from changes in our laws. Biological control 
is difficult to use on ants (I know of no successful 
case) and biological control of mosquitoes is diffi¬ 
cult because mosquito-eating fish (used commonly 
in our clean water situations) cannot survive in 
the factory waste water.” 

These sugar planters are not sentimental nat¬ 
ure worshippers; they are hard-headed business 
men, large landholders like the corporation farmers 
of California; yet they do not put insecticide upon 
the sugarcane. Why do they have such a different 
philosophy? How have they correlated limited use 
of insecticides with business profits? How would 
they meet invading pests? Can other farmers use 
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methods? 

(lie Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association in 
j hired entomologists to find remedies for 
MijoHuinc lcafhoppers; from this decision to use 
lolngicul control, they have not deviated. 4 After 
i.* Ins! success, their entomologists explored the 
♦ild for other enemies of sugarcane pests; the 
• mli still continues in jungle lands and tropical 
•=Unds. 

I lawaii differs from other states in the United 
mi rs in the group which dominates thinking in 

* ntomology. Since entomologists in Hawaii are em- 
I*toyccs of farmers, they consider the welfare of 
i umers, and find no conflict of interest in pursuit 

I science. Biological control correlates with the 
m %t scientific thinking and is best for farmers; 
iliciclore, these Hawaiian entomologists serve both 
«Inicc and farmers. They are a happy, relaxed 
imip, proud of their work and confident that they 
m t ight. They also seem healthier than scientists 

* mi I he mainland testing the most deadly insecti- 

* ides to the detriment of their own bodies. 

The relaxed attitude among entomologists for 
i he sugar industry communicates itself to sugar pl- 
mters. Entomologists rejoice that the warm clima- 
n throughout the year permits pests a plentiful 
Iood supply at all seasons, and sugar planters 
view pests with indifference, because they realize 
that pests serve as food supply for beneficial 
insects. They know that even a large population 
will recede under the eating habits of hunters; 
lor example, a recent outbreak of taro leafhop- 
pers was controlled by an efficient,egg-sucking 
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predator. These entomologists shrewdly read tin 
signs that pests are yielding to their pursuers. Suc h 
methods of evaluation are the first lessons to 1>< 
learned by one who would use biological control 
These Hawaiian entomologists belong to .1 
world community of scientists, acquainted across 
the oceans and respectful of one another’s work 
Visitors at the insectary facilities in Honolulu dui 
ing a typical year included entomologists from 
Cornell University, University of California, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Japan, Thailand, New 
Guinea, Korea, and Taiwan. All share common 
knowledge to which they are proud to add perhaps 
the name and description of a pest, or details ol 
its life that will prove an Achilles heel leading to 
control, or perhaps similar information about a, 
beneficial insect. Entomologists also must learn 
thousands of life histories of insects-the fascinate 
ing pattern of life. By slow augmentation, entomo¬ 
logists have learned a small part of the ecology ol 
the insect world, and have gained such respect for 
this web of life that they hesitate to disrupt it. 
Such is the nature of research of these entomolo¬ 
gists for sugar planters. 

They keep a rogue’s gallery more complete 
than that of any police department; they must 
know all pests of sugarcane and all their natural 
enemies throughout the world, as well as their 
complete life histories. The native insects give little 
trouble, for one has adjusted to another, unless 
insecticide upsets the relationship. Invaders with¬ 
out natural enemies create a problem, and Hawaii, 
on crossroads of sea and air traffic, has had many 
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.. 11 pests from distant lands. Entomologists 

• .tl ing abroad depend upon the vast storehouse 
l knowledge already compiled and upon assis- 

1 ..... Irom foreign entomologists. The Common- 
Nf. tlilt Institute of Biological Control, the oldest 
1 m/at ion, has been followed by La Commission 
i.ti.inationale de Lutte Biologique for cooperative 
.. 1 1. in Western Europe. Similar organizations 
.nk in Eastern Europe, but Hawaiian entomolo- 
1 have had to center in humid fields of tropical 
.mis, whence come pests for sugar. 

Dr. R.C.L.Perkins, first head of the sugar 
i>Untrrs’ staff, sent workers on odysseys of explor- 

• 1 inn A minute egg parasite of leafhoppers was 
1 . 1 ought from Australia, another from the Fiji 
I •kinds, and still another from Ohio. When leaf- 
Ituppcr parasites were shipped from Wei Chou, 

• Inna, only a single female remained alive, but 
noin this single insect numerous progeny develop- 

• I Leafhoppers have become minor, still present 
lull unimportant. 

Because of slow ships, many valuable ship- 
nirnts arrived dead. One entomologist, attempting 
10 bring a tachinid fly to Hawaii, worked on the 
project from 1908 to 1910 and finally established 
1 1 clay breeding station before he could bring in 
living insects. Airplanes have solved the problem 
ul time for entomologists, but have aided invaders 
moving across oceans. 

In importing new insects, scientists must con- 
uder changed feeding habits; for example, insects 
.untrolling noxious weeds must starve before they 
it tack valuable plants. The mongoose may be 
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found in rural Molakai; brought to Hawaii to con 
trol rats, it developed a taste for chickens. Sinn 
Hawaii has no snakes, it could not pursue reptiles 
as indicated by Kipling’s eulogy of the mongoose 
Hawaii has had many successful immigrants: tlx 
mynah bird may be seen everywhere in Honolulu 
it was brought to Hawaii to eat armyworms. Para 
sites of grubs of the anomala beetle were broughi 
to Hawaii, and Dr. Pemberton, himself, imported 
a toad from Puerto Rico. A sugarcane beetle born 
was conquered by growing a hard type of cane 
and importation of natural enemies. Years ago the 
blackwidow spider arrived from the mainland with 
out its natural enemies, whereupon entomologists 
sent to California for insects for its control. Sou 
them green stink bugs recently have arrived but 
are now being destroyed by an insect from Aus 
tralia. Twenty-seven kinds of beneficial insects 
were liberated, and thirty-two were introduced but 
not freed until their habits could be checked. 

Pests which cause screaming hysteria on the 
mainland generate no alarm in Hawaii. The insi¬ 
dious armyworm, secreting itself under debris 
during the day and feeding with cutworm vigor 
during the night, destroys entire fields before being 
apprehended. Somehow valuable information a - 
bout armyworms collected by the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Brownsville, Texas, 
and elsewhere has been obscured in the general 
devotion to pesticides on the mainland of the Uni¬ 
ted States. Hawaiian scientists brought predatory 
insects from California and six types of parasites 
from Brownsville. 
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Hawaiian entomologists have the services of 
-mall, active larrid wasp, parasitizing crickets. 
.,i rven mole crickets, burrowing into irrigation 
-mil banks, disturb Hawaiians; wasp parasites 
(min the Philippines solve the problem. The grass- 
iMjiprr is controlled by a new species of egg para- 
m* I mm Singapore. Horn flies are checked by a 
4 #|i« Scarabaeid beetle from Mexico, which breeds 
m manure and scatters it, so that flies cannot 
Im red. 

Aphids are the common enemy of farmers. 
Ihry attack almost every type of vegetable and 
it nit; some suck sap and cause blighting of buds; 

•itins dimpling of fruit, curling of leaves, and dis- 

• iluted spots on foliage. Pesticides do not control 
tplnds well, because aphids conquer by extraordin- 
•iy power of reproduction. Hawaiian entomolo- 
i 1*1 s have imported several lady beetles and a br- 

>wn lacewing from Queensland, Australia, and 
iphid parasites from Whittier, California. 

Sugarcane mealybugs are controlled by para¬ 
des, and these parasites were recently sent to 
I iimsiana. Hawaiian entomologists also procured 
p itasites for avocado mealybugs. 

banners who have been told to fumigate soil 

* ill be interested that Hawaiian farmers asked their 
uiomologists to investigate growth failure in 
, up,arcane and these scientists studied the micro- 
,, opic life in the soil and concluded that nema- 
lodcs were not the problem. 

h'or snails, a carnivorous snail, feeding on other 
mails, was introduced, as well as several snail-con¬ 
suming marsh flies. 
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There is no blind trust in nature, for th;ii 
the view of a gardener with an untended garden 
Modern entomologists at their best take maximm 
advantage of the complexity of plant, animal, in. 

insect life; they respect the relationship of . 

thing to another, the ecology of the living world 
but they attempt to limit undesirable species <»i 
plants, animals, or insects without injury to ill. 
valuable species or the total pattern. They openi. 
within laws of nature, but manipulate nature deli 
cately by tipping it to mankind’s advantage. 

In addition to the staff of the Hawaiian Sug.n 
Planters Experiment Station, the State Department 
of Agriculture has one man designated as an ex 
ploratory entomologist, whose job is to find and 
introduce natural enemies. He is assisted by about 
fifteen men who rear, release, and establish new 
beneficial insects. 

Why should Hawaii adopt so sane a policy and 
California lead the United States in use of pesti 
cides? We submit this thought: the political cli 
mate makes the difference. In Hawaii the land 
holders dominate, so that entomologists follow 
practices beneficial to farmers. In California oil 
companies are mighty; therefore, a petrochemical 
agriculture is promoted. Lay this measure againsi 
the facts and make your own judgment. 
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CHAPTER III 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SHOULD DECIDE 


Sometimes Eradication Is Wise 

i indication of invading pests, however, may be 
• ii One good eradication program in San 
|i»» County centers on the Mexican fruit fly, 
•• Ii is* brought regularly into this area by fruit 
**drd from central Mexico to Tijuana, Mexico, 
the fly crosses the border. Traps are set 
1 1 mi flies, and sterile males are released when- 
i ii is, deemed advisable. This program uses a 
. I mu | ue developed by the United States Depart- 
ni of Agriculture whereby insects are irradiated 

• |list the degree to make them sterile but active; 
nuting they cause race suicide. 5 There is no 

* ud of poison to the public and the program 
•mmucs with few people aware of it. It requires 

null population of the target pest; therefore, it 
idcd completely against pink bollworms and will 
«il probably against all pests widely distributed in 

• mntinental area, but against invading pests with 

♦ mull population it seems ideal. 

Eradication is seldom successful with pestici- 
I* unless the pest population is minor and center- 
I m a small area, and the life history of the pest 
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of such character that at some point in devc l.i 
ment it can be reached by pesticide. A success!, 
program centered on the Khapra beetle, a pesi . 
stored grain, because storage warehouses could I 
fumigated. A conspicuous failure was the attemi 
ted eradication of the pink bollworm, because il. 
pest was widely distributed and at no point coni 
be reached by pesticides. This hardy pest provd 
invulnerable to both the sterile insect techniqur 
and pesticides. Furthermore, it was unwise i. 
attempt to eradicate pink bollworms, because they 
were established in Arizona, and their arrival n. 
California was inevitable. There is also a point m 
every eradication program when entomologisi 
should evaluate it for results, and perhaps chan)', 
to biological control of the pest; for example 
eradication should not be continued if the pest li;i 
spread widely. Thus no rule can be devised, but 
each decision must be made by experts. 


The Division of Biological 
Control Should Decide 


The Division of Biological Control of Univer 
sity of California is more able to make a competem 
decision than the Department of Food and Agricul 
ture, since its scientists have had more experience 
in entomological science than the other group 
entrusted with numerous administrative duties. 
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i hr Million-Dollar Emergency Funding 
Has Resulted In Abuses 

Independent use of the million-dollar annual 
♦ IP ncy fund has resulted in abuse of power in 
i'|fittmcnt already possessing dictatorial powers 
Mn bureaucratic excesses detrimental to agricul- 
iiul to the welfare and health of citizens in 
liras affected by the eradication projects. For 
■ mi iI support of these opinions, People’s Lobby 
M ills a review of current programs in the De- 
iii irnt of Food and Agriculture. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHITEFLIES CROSS 
NATIONAL BORDERS 

I he odd part of the whitefly program in San 
mi go and adjacent cities was that an eradication 
i inject and a biological control project were con¬ 
ducted simultaneously in the same area, so that 
»l»ry collided. The following outline of events in- 
lu atcs that eradication with pesticides and biolo- 
ii a I control do not mix. 

The woolly whitefly and the citrus whitefly, 
I** *11 i citrus pests, came to San Diego in 1966, and 
m i he fiscal year 1966-1967 Dr. Paul DeBach, a 
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world famous entomologist from University > 
California at Riverside, was hired by the Dep.m 
ment of Food and Agriculture to import natun 
enemies of these whiteflies. He brought tin«■ 
parasite species from Mexico. Although it is gcnn 
ally known, even by those unversed in entomology 
that delicate beneficial insects cannot survio 
poison, the Department spent $341,196 in tli.n 
year to spray citrus in yards in San Diego and adj.i 
cent cities where Dr. DeBach was attempting i<> 
colonize his insects. 

In the next fiscal year (1967-1968),Dr.DeBad. 
reported that only one species, (Amitus) had been 
established, and that the other two species hail 
been imported again from Mexico because thov 
released the previous year had been killed b\ 
spraying. In spite of this problem, $191,000 was 
spent for insecticide. 6 

The next fiscal year (1968-1969) gave promise 
of success, and Dr. DeBach exults: “The potential 
for biological control of the woolly whitefly ap 
pears quite promising. Two species are established, 
and one, Amitus, has demonstrated the capacity to 
reduce and maintain host populations at low levels. 
Observations in Mexico, the Carribbean, and else 
where indicate that parasites usually maintain 
satisfactory biological control of the woolly white- 
fl y .”6,7 y 

The biological control plan was succeeding; 
therefore, the time had come to stop the eradica 
tion program. Instead, hysteria developed among 
sprayers. Plainly, officials of the Department, al¬ 
though they had employed Dr. DeBach, did not 


hi'innd his work and had no intention of con- 
'itiitg him. Again they spent $211,732 for insecti- 
tml its application in the areas where Dr. 
HhIi hoped to establish his precious parasites, 
i .... diu campaign announced a four-year spray- 

|.Ingram against whiteflies, and citrus growers 
... I tightened into donating $68,000. Daily 
,11. i ms were printed regarding the war against 
thilHlu'S, and the entire community was alerted 
ill. imaginary danger of whiteflies out of con- 
»»m| 

Meanwhile, a danger far more real was develop- 
i while success seemed at hand for control of 

.Ily whiteflies, Dr. DeBach was experiencing 

,n it nit y in rearing the natural enemies of the cit- 
„ whitefly. Citrus whiteflies presented technical 
Mihirms, because their natural enemies had to be 
. iiicd from India and West Pakistan, and labora- 
•i y rearing proved difficult. “ Prospaltella species 
. iv< hyperparasitic males which must develop on 
•i I., i parasite larvae and pupae, and this makes 
..until field culture and field establishment very 
lillicult,” Dr. DeBach explains. “Arrangements 
..ir made with the Commonwealth Institute of 
ll...logical Control in West Pakistan and India to 
..niinue collections and shipments. FromSeptem- 
hrr 28, 1968 to January 21, 1969 we have receiv- 
.,19 shipments from West Pakistan. They yielded 
, lotal of 470 Prospaltella ? Lahorensis (190 fe- 
iii. lies) which have been used to try and establish 
insectary cultures. The first evidence of successful 
. illi lire was obtained in the last two weeks. Parasi¬ 
tized whitefly nymphs were observed in our 
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necessary chronol'oi'.caI'' “ " 0t yet kno '*'" " 
males had been ol.tan.cj” 7““'°" of males 

eultS'should 0 W P epar j mem of Food and A, 

*oy thought O h r„o b r d, r sscd -. b « «*■»-! 

wooIJy whiteflies sc ^ r ^ e * r War ag;m 

colonization of the J ” WaS P^ting l„ 

so far away and rcfrZ P ? WUS P aras ites, obtain, 
trouble th?«“"?• d ’>< 

mg with biologi*.SS H • SCKn I ,m *"" 
jeopardized the me , «rf, d ““« Ihis per... 
enemies of whMk, “S > H d “ Cti ° n of "*«» 
question the lack of ^ dem onstrated bey„„ 
of biological 

oantro,^because £ ™ 

failure from the beginning, ,CM, ° n W “ doomed " 

ing wU h rhrTecto e < 3 he ' i Pf DeBach »« sruggl 

eradicate the citrus whitefly 8*5: ^ faJcd 
P e st if it is not control!^ !/ Thls ls a serious 
officials seemed to have , y . naturaI . ene mies, but 
when they discovered 10 *** suh ^' 

cation. Lie hound^^t it d*I notyidd to erad, 

ln P^ rsui 't of the woolly whfteflv SC ^ they Wert ' 

his beneStseas buTthe*^ tF* pl ° tS for 

heal insects were moved in 


• wlinc whiteflies existed. The Mexican en- 
i , ■ i s refused to spray and protected the im- 
»..i Inseeis; otherwise the entire experiment 
■ havi failed. All field colonization of parasi- 
h.l, nnd all efforts were directed toward ke- 
, I, thriu alive during this irrational period. 9 
■ "pl< wlio lived in the sprayed areas were 
- Miiug indignant at the mandatory use of pesti- 
"ii their premises, and many were feeling ill. 

• loir, they asked me to write to the Director 
i "inl and Agriculture to ask for an end of the 
•■iing My letter of November 12, 1969 to 
I wider contains these sentences: “All col- 
iinm of natural enemies of the woolly white- 
■ north of the border has been halted, and pro- 
• •My those already released are dead. This nulli- 
i wo years of expert work by this world famous 

.ilogist (Dr. DeBach), and exposes the citrus 

" hoiiy to the depredations of pests uncontrolled 
natural enemies. You have already failed to 
wheate the citrus whitefly; the attack on the 
• >olly whitefly will be equally futile. The latter 
i is a Mexican insect firmly established south of 
'hr border in the Tijuana area. Do you plan to post 
oi.lcr guards to warn woolly whiteflies not to 
mss into the United States?” *0 

I received a routine denial of the request of 
in Diego people to stop the spraying from Wil¬ 
liam F. Cowan, writing for Jerry Fielder, and 
hi the following fiscal year (1969-1970), 11 peo¬ 
ple who resisted the spraying crews were taken to 
rourt, and court orders were issued on plea of 
emergency. Some people chopped down their 
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trees in order to prevent spray rigs from enm j 
their property. Twenty spray rigs applied dia/m« 
to 528 city blocks in San Diego, Lemon Cm> t 
Encanto, National City, Chula Vista, Bonita, .n- 
Spring Valley, and finally the area was extended 
850 city blocks. $549,508 was spent during 1 1- 
fiscal year. It was demonstrated thus that burn 
crats with an appropriation are as difficult to si* 
as a steamroller, and quite as obdurate. 

That these boondogglers from the Departnu i» 
knew of the existence of the woolly whitell> 
south of the border even as they planned tin 
massive program is indicated by this sentence m 
the Governor’s budget of 1969-1970: “Reccn 
discovery of established infestation of woolly 
whitefly at Ensenada and Tijuana, B.C., Mexic 
necessitates evaluative work at these location* 
Observations and evaluations in Mexico will l» 
done by the United States Department of Agn 
culture representatives in the area.” 

Throughout the entire enterprise, every *hh 
knew that these were Mexican insects. Dr. DeBach 
went directly to Mexico when he first began hi* 
work. If the chief entomologist of the Depari 
ment of Food and Agriculture were honest and 
competent, he must have known that he was 
dealing with a Mexican pest. How could he avoid 
this knowledge? 

The whitefly eradication program should nevei 
have begun, because the pests were widespread and 
well established in 1966. Also, much was known 
about natural enemies of whiteflies. These circum 
stances should have motivated biological control. 
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i 1971 the decision was made 

V" 'r ZZ eradication to biological control 

i ni/r them once again in San Di g 
", I,. ,>f all obstacles presented bythe ^Depart- 
„l Food and Agriculture, both types ot 

it it r I lies were brought under contro o 

in 107?- therefore, it would seem 
.graceful and absurd episode of boowJjHh 

. 

' ,,, Of this tremendously important informa- 
14 Instead, the San Diego County Aptcuh 
commissioner attempted to taBe $7«) 000 

SiSTS»w“ Kd ° n » s <” ye<i - ,he 
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pests ate so W fh P ^ ParaSiteS aIWayS Suffer more ilj 

already h a ? a h ^ P°P uIation increases, ill 
already had been demonstrated in San Dm, 

r ,tes ,. ha , d been ^ ^ 1 

survived. Now the lesson was to be repeated « 
f ° r , eradicati ° n . not Of wl, J 

hone.," „f , S' Ural e " en,ies - This ■>« a" "J 
sion of^vita, information* 1 gam '' *"“*« *W" 

was'L'e^l 5 ' 1974 ■«** >"“• tame J 

whLfl P d h J Sprayin g out natural enemies , 
whiteflies in the San Diego area during the , 

inserts drsann^^" 1011 P r ° gram - Asbenef',, 
oTpSs d ared > pe ? p i e ° bserved an incre, 
fl es When lndudmg both type 5 of wh„. 

ment !f A jT questioned the County Dep:.„ 

W its wav , r’ ^ WCre t0ld t0 let 
ve its way, so that parasites would return l„ 

t rr,; praying continued *> - —n ^, 

took entire charge of Dr. DeBach’s biological con 
tro! program, including distribution of die ben, 

sS^ofrSr When 1 Visited Dr - DeBach at Unive, 
sity of California at Riverside, I found him worn 

program 31156 had been Se P arated fr om his own 

at Carlsbad da ^ aging s P ra y in g had been complete,I 

mel m ° ther Parts ° f ** nor th county 

a meeting of the various agencies working on th< 
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»•*«• tty program was held in the fiscal year 

I 1975, and the California Department of 
» •! .uni Agriculture ordered Dr. DeBach to have 

*♦,•« of biological control, and spraying was 
*• pprd in north county. 

lint officials in the Department of Food and 
§ Mi ill I ure are unrepentant. When I talked to Dan 
•hinson, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Entomo- 
i v, who had a large part in planning the whitefly 
•ptain, he told me that biological control pro- 
mis seldom succeed. Of course, they do not with 
Im pesticide squad pouring poison upon them. 

In these matters there is a tendency for state 
t»partments of agriculture to imitate the United 
«iairs Department of Agriculture. For example, 
Im lire ant eradication program was a massive 
MMindoggle at the federal level, which continued 
•mi thirteen years. During the first part of the pro- 
• mi, dieldrin was sprayed by air to kill ants under 
l»« ground, a manifest absurdity. This killed every- 
ilimg, including wildlife and cattle, but not ants. 
Muring the latter part of the program, mirex was 
plated in a food attractive to ants, but the fire 
mi survived and extended its habitat. Finally, EPA 
made restrictive regulations for use of mirex, thus 
luinging down upon itself the wrath of Jamie 
Whitten, Congressional czar of agricultural appro- 
pi iutions and servant of pesticide interests. ^ 
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ESTIMATES OF SAN DIEGO 
WHITEFLY EXPENDITURES 

By the Department of Food and Agriculture 

Eradication Biological Com, 


ill 


1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 

1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 

1970- 1971 


$ 


341,162 

191,000 

211,732 

349,508 

65,000 


! 41,000 
25,000 
100,000 


TOTAL $1,358,402 $ 165,000 

whI he add?Z S f W r furnishcd <>y Dan Robins,, 

— ' 

ci mTwSy da whM Ude K aCti ° n **** 

maintain upT4iatt i n r Spem on » 

spread of the pests The rma f lon on status oi 

includes Sioofooo Z Zee 

personnel as well as for work th« the KeS 
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■ ililornia performed for the Department under 
n iii The rest of the bio-control activities 
*1 funded by the citrus industry.” 16 
One should note the tremendous sum spent 
■ iiidication and the small amount allowed for 
I-i^ual control. The successful method, which 
• mils farmers to stop spraying and incur no fur- 
• i expense, cost the state almost nothing in com- 

... to the vast, awkward boondoggle. How- 

1 , i lie $100,000 for biological control is in 
(milion, since it would be difficult to knowwhe- 
| i it was all spent wisely without knowing what 
mi 11 liters of the Department did with their part 
I tins money. The comparative costs, however, 
i i lie two methods of pest management should 
miercst Finance Committees of the Legislature. 

Gregory Beals, Budget Officer of the Depart- 
mi hi of Food and Agriculture, has slightly differ- 
iii figures for the woolly whitefly: 1? 


Woolly Whitefly 


1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 

1970- 1971 

1971- 1972 

1972- 1973 

1973- 1974 


$ 152,733 

460,367 
187,770 
69,251 
61,216 
199,077 


The average citizen may find these differences 
disconcerting, but I assume that they result from 
i he inclusion or the omission of industry contribu- 
iions. 
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HOW DOES ONE DEAL WITH A 
SPREADING INFESTATION? 

What would be a reasonable plan for d< i!. ?J 
with whiteflies in the future? Again we find < 
Division of Biological Control and the Depart mm 
of Food and Agriculture holding different op* 
ions. State officials practice what they call <• 
tainment of pests, which is the euphoneous d< = 
nation for the north county spraying; that is, tin 
spray on the outer fringes of the infestation N* 
Shireman of Vista, California, first alerted us ml 
this in 1974 by an indignant telephone call, static 
that his citrus grove had been sprayed without mu 
ice or permission on his part. The excuse was tin- 
there was an infestation of woolly whiteflies, tin » 
widespread in the south part of the county, d im 
underlines the threat of such emergency power m 
organic farmers or to any grower who wishes m 
govern his own spray program. Under plea n! 
emergency, these state sprayers may invoke tin 
police power of the state and work their will <>n 
any home or farm. Containment, then, may In 
used to sweep away the beneficial insects that 
mean success to organic farmers, if such is the 
caprice or error of officials. 

The Division of Biological Control has its own 
plan for dealing with future problems with white 
flies. Their spread through citrus areas of Califoi 
nia is inevitable, but it is not a disaster. They art 
under control in San Diego.* pest and natural 
enemy seek a balance, and man does not need to 
interfere. However, the parasites now doing so well 
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|may not thrive in hot areas. Th< J re 
, u) effort to prevent their spread but 

' Pushes suited to different 

lit a nrogram is not complete until it nas 
inonstrated that there are proper natural 

. l ;:s ry th c e , s“sion ^ 

I muteiy iences of entomologists 

,l,w U P, _ ij ln 1910 the citrus whitefly 
H1 iii I it >ut the world. I triorida citrus 

I,* i n a a 45-50 per cent loss in Florida citrus, 

, .. of Agriculture, assigned rh ^“irt 

te&sttgStzsL 

India and found the pests m Lahore n, the 
However they were under contro y 

. , , c wh eh he named Prospaltella Lahore*™ 

Id During the period of ship transit, entomo- 
"™ a t difficulty bringing insect* great 
iSces oSy eight parches arrived safely Um 

.fj[ d w “t S of 

“dipped from 

.1 iit iiig change of seasons is a sen ° u ^ F R h 

• n 1 ahorensis by airmail. The predator 

yptonatha Fhvescens Motsch., a tiny ' 

found feeding on eggs and larvae of white!Ebg 

Thfctustlactfl; a member of the whitefly 
, „„J y, derives its name from the shiny black color 
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talSnSh Cuba P toT91 I 6' V wh fOUnd b . . . 

into Florida cims TherS®" °( i,s tatr «i. 

Deparrineo, of CicuW^' th '. U " iKd 

By 

how the worldwSe Pr S r r e of 0 " e ” SiEl ’ 1 ,m ' 
operates. Professor FiliW. ci • ^ en tomologiM. 

done his work fn fore eStr, , 0f P ° rtici ’ "ah 
versity of California at RnS ? pIoratlon for Uni 
the information he gained on't? 1924 “ 25 > ; "" 1 
£ complete control of foe "wh resu,,ri1 
fl y m Japan. The orivinal , ted s P ln y bJ.uk 
States-Cuban proiec/devel ?r S f ° r the Un «c<l 
of Silvestri’ s papers bv Prnf PCd fr ° m the rea din r 
San Jose, Costarica whSerTJ’ f* Tristan ”< 
a Pest. He began a correspond b 3Ckfly was a,s " 
motivated the S p ro gram if de “^ ,n 1927 th;11 
which inspired Dr C P Clam W3S l information 

States Department of S, £“ ° f the U ™e<l 
University of Califomi Agn fV ,ture and later ol 

-d tap£t naS 0 r m £^ id '' *° d ““- 

Orient. mies °* this pest from the 

he studSTtheThil™!"" , Asia - where 
Java Sumatra, Burma^and ’ r „ h f land ' Malaysia, 

hiackfly. The be* he P deeded 
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m 'huh soon became established. They in- 
m*.I 1 4|iidly so that by 1932-3 biological con- 
< tiba was complete. The total cost of the 
•w project, as estimated by Dr. DeBach, was 

• hh» ill is included payment for travel and re- 
m*i» m the Orient, collection and shipment of 

*' i! f establishment and distribution of natural 
Mim in Cuba and other countries. Entomolo- 
in neighboring islands spread parasites in the 

• •hlieiin and presently to Mexico. 

In all of the hot humid islands, the parasite 
Miccessful, but it was a failure on the west 
i of Mexico, especially in desert areas. The 
nr, blackfly had been found in El Dorado, Sino- 

• in 1935, and had spread to become one of the 

• i serious pests with 80 per cent crop reduction 
the early 1950’s. A cooperative project between 

Departments of Agriculture of the United 

• trs and Mexico was arranged, and Dr. Herbert 
ml tli of the United States Department of Agri- 
allure went to Malaysia to obtain parasites that 
m Clausen previously had observed. He secured 

■hire parasites- Amitus hesperidum Silvestri, Pros- 
•iltella opulenta Silvestri, and Prospaltella cly- 
i tilis Silvestri. Amitus hesperidum was the best of 
ilie three, but did not do well in hot weather, so 
that Prospaltella opulenta , more successful in hot 
desert regions, replaced it in states such as Sonora. 
I'rospaltella clypaelis controlled the pest in humid 
ihmates. Thus, working together, each one in the 
ilimate of its choice, these three paraistes control¬ 
led blackflies in all of Mexico. 

This is the problem that entomologists must 
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hSucceed^in one^' biolotical .. 

ished. Control of whiS^ 6 pro k blem is .. 

the climate of San Die^K ^ be SUCCCM '" 
parasite may beTequS^r^ dl(( '' 

of Riverside. Movement nf dry <l ""* 

natural enemies musr hp whitefhes and d. 
mate zone S Califomi h m ° nitored in every ,, 
>i°n of Biolorica?™' a ^y “Pom fron, di, 
Mexico have had the e m r ° ’ Emomologisi* 
ent parasites f“ f" 5 *» 

learn from them Onlv a d Amen cans sh. 

of these -Site" w,th0ut 

■."SSSS;k;~, 

behavior of wblcb concerns ri H 

practices of a petrochemfrir gr ° V Y er foll °ws tin 
thion or Sevin will kill the ?^ Iculture > and par., 
whiteflies are pes7s differ ^ P"****; yc 
cides. Inexorab'rwhtTflTe 1 Sn*** 01 ^ p “" 
groves, and if they are nil! U move mto tin 

natural enemies ^ 

gem citrus grower ^ell, 

Picion at his own pesticide n • d ° ubt 211(1 SUs 
problem not to be solved P ractlces ’ for this is a 

The experience o? he ^ P«iddc. 

tive District of Ventura QtTUS Protec 

od whereby pest and nat£d Sy m^y togX 
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• .iMtl This is a unique cooperative pest 
i >.mk mtion, comprising some 8800 acres, 
Ihamim policies developed by Howard Lorbeer, 
* nod. and entirely committed to integrated 
, n ini ml. Dr. DeBach states that he has coop- 
jH* i wiili Mr. Lorbeer frequently. The district 
* Minn its own insectary, and uses a minimum 
M*>Miy of pesticides least toxic to beneficial 
< It mad spectrum pesticides, especially para- 

* . nndathion, and Sevin are not used, and spot 

,.. iii|r is practiced; groves are carefully observed, 

i . >ii iall area where a problem first appears will 
. milled rather than the entire acreage. Thus 
... Hi tal insects are protected. 

1 1 ii insects that are serious pests in other parts 

• tin state are completely controlled here by their 

.. enemies, according to Dr. DeBach. These 

. ludr the black scale, California red scale, yellow 
dr. brown soft scale, dictyospermum scale, 

..iiniiy-cushion scale, and four species of mealy- 
■ <(••. I)r. DeBach lists four of these as once major 
i ■ is. but now either minor or completely innoc- 
m.iis. Those pests partially controlled by native 
mural enemies are the citrus red mite,citrus aphid, 
*nd orangeworm: that is, they sometimes give 
tumble but are not checked by massive spraying of 
in entire grove, perhaps only a few trees sprayed 
with an insecticide carefully chosen or the release 
'.I additional natural enemies from the insectary 
in augment those already present. ^ 

Changing to biological control from use of 
broad spectrum pesticides, especially in groves 
heavily saturated in former years with DDT and 
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other chlorinated hydrocarbons is difficult, lit 
person quitting narcotics. It must be dom t 
spring, when life renews itself, not in sumnioi 
ail beneficial insects are slain. The road out r 
way of an integrated spray program, and in ' . 
growers need advice from the Division of 
cal Control. The Department of Food and Aj'.t i< ■ 
ture should contract immediately with the Divin 
of Biological Control to devise plans for an inttyi* 
ted spray program for citrus, culminating in i>iul< 
gical control. 

Instead, the Department advocates legislate 
to tax the citrus industry to spray new infestation, 
of whiteflies; the word used by officials is Conn¬ 
or containment, but the Department means era.), 
cation in each new area of infestation as whitclln 
spread, an eternal spraying program such as tin 
practiced on the grapeleaf skeletonizer, discusv 
in the next chapter. This is a means of legalizing 
petrochemical agriculture, and of prolonging it inn 
the indefinite future. It could benefit only tin 
pesticide manufacturers and salesmen who bittcrl\ 
oppose any reduction in use of pesticides. Oik 
wonders what lobbyists have taught these official 
their entomology that they should so violate all 
principles of science. 
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CHAPTER V 


\ „„ONI>OGGLE LASTING F.OREVER 

, proposal of *e Dep^tmemof 
Vt.ulturc that l e ^ ^es $480,000 annually to 

like a con game li s hed for a number 

When a pest has been estabUsh e radi- 

„| . . . and has spread widely, it canno ^ ^ 

am ,1 The grapeleaf ske , l ^ e in 1942) and before 
m Oicgo County near P throughout 

-sssisit ss. *■— 

• ‘ failure in 1950. successful 

uiological control of the pest^w ^ ^ 

,956 because ^mport hamsmas Coqui . 

i minty of the parasite „ , c m ith of Univer- 

*1 a c^r«&e ] ,etching for 
;;lr°al enemies, he 

:abud ‘ 

d “eovery of a method to bring *e Pape >eafr 
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toxic pesticides. Dr.R.L.Doutt and Dr T m.l. 

niversity of California at Berkeley foimW »i" 

important parasite of the leaftopLrTeV 
some vinpvarHc in i PP^t died oui 

ic vmeyards m winter but survived in ml., 

Gr g ape g CTow an ° ther 1 , ea ? 10 PP er on blackbei^vin,' 
beriy rines ^ereTl51?^ t0 make sure bl; " 1 

•if.wrKi: 

*at^„Tlo4e f rted S to r b P e eSG °"f' y - mp ' “ 

toxic poisons should call for WIth hl ? l,lf 

if the cron is a u ° r re J olcm & especiall\ 

sumets throughout the u^S‘ P ?,| Cnj0yed by co “ 
should have been ,M I . I ^ a P e grown 
■onget, mi **£**!*. - 

zr& ss&s* of 

to the pSl ° ^ thiS W™* 1 ' 

St p ScS° i s^?5r^ das7b "? i ^ 

infes^r& 0 d ’l? lan “frying each new 
claim that dm cP p i 5^ ^PP 01 *, for officials 
Kerman ( 19 * _ 1 9 xJe °"! 2 ' r was fadicated at 
ci^ Of Fresno (SS-wTS < " 62 - 1 c 968 >' 

mento, Roseville, WacerviUc (l^d-femsT 
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I hr Siskiyou infestation is confined to wild 
f * Mattered over approximately 45 square 
I** til nigged mountainside along the Shasta and 

* i#tHitfIt River,” states the Department summary, 
i it, nvers themselves, the precipitous terrain, 

•i liurrmixing of grape vines with blackberry and 
, in.,n oak, and those vines that grow 20-30 feet 
t.t the tree canopy all pose real problems with 
, ,i.ls lo our efforts in eradicating this insect. In 

* ’ft live skeletonizer finds were made around the 
iti.lliience of the Shasta and Klamath Rivers, and 

* in w find was made along the Klamath one-half 
mil. north of the Collier Park Rest Area. All indi- 

*i Ions are that eradication efforts can be brought 
i >4 1 k on schedule with eradication being accompli- 
,1,. ,1 by 1979.” 22 

Eradication failed in San Diego County in 1950 
In i .mse the pest had spread over the entire county. 
Wlnit folly, then, persuades the Department of 
l ood and Agriculture that a pest that has spread 
Itoin the extreme south of the state to the most 
northern county can be eradicated? 

The Department of Food and Agriculture bases 
ns desire to make eradication permanent by legisla¬ 
tion upon a reported outbreak of skeletonizers in 
San Diego County. Such release from control may 
come to a pest in two ways: unfavorable weather 
may delay the usual increase of beneficial insects, 
or pesticide treatment may destroy them. If the 
problem persists, it should be studied by the Divi¬ 
sion of Biological Control rather than used as poli¬ 
tical propaganda upon which to base a statewide 
eradication program. 
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The grapeleaf skeletonizer does not appear , 
budget item until 1971-1972 when $124 661 » , 
spent f or eradteation. Evidently program" , 
1960 s were not extensive, but in 1972-19/ 

*169X““Lt97 F 3 - 0 l d 97rth^ iCUltUre51 ''''' 

-eased to $360,82^1 !£ h T. 

mrSl t eept fi tf, d e“ll CXpl ?1f i °" f ° r thCK “P™'*' 

and the Z^' t mdho ] n ~ do11 ^ emergency fund,,,,, 
and the need to find emergencies to sunnor, 

growmg bureaucracy. One observes, too §£ ,,,< 

outXb^ t0 - bC 1 ? CI i easing each y ear - ^ whl, 

Se A fri7 S ° f ^ grow Iouder at budge i 

b^thA raUdUlCnt a J^ ment advanced regularly 
by the Department of Food and Agriculture f ,, 

P^A P acked b m mSeCt S 

plants attacked in an area without natural enemirt 
rather than the degree of biological control. In 
fort to fasten this everlasting boondoggle udou 
suspicious industry, very probfbly the 
has been guilty of this fallacy. In*, the Tune 197 s 
«sue !of AgAlen, these bureaL'rats are “ ,e d l 
advocating a spray program in the backyard gar 
dens 0 f Clty dwellers, in order to keep *eSpeleaP 
skeletonizer from spreading to vineyards TWs is 
strange statement, since it indicates that the nest 

&rtb y nt?d iftad” ” »c generally 

that bureaucrats learn if their tutorL'SsllS 

bnreancra^spera^tt “x^nd^e'dep^tolt 
by needless eradication programs. P Cnt 
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CHAPTER VI 


HIE BEETLE CAPER IN SAN DIEGO 

I mps for Japanese beetles are scattered in 
imIImhi Park in July 1975, foretelling another 
• ■tinnier of eradication. San Diego is a quiet city of 
nMnic, backyard gardeners, a haven of the elderly 
«hI ill, who come to enjoy its healthful climate; 

■ i one dead Japanese beetle in Mrs. John Rosen- 

■ igrr’s pocketbook in 1973 triggered a spraying 
i'V air and ground machine that has lasted two 
♦winners and now extends into 1975. At the height 
■I ilie tourist season, the soil of Balboa Park and 
■•Ilucent residential areas was saturated with chlor- 
■laiie, and plants and trees in all the area were 
•prayed every two weeks with Sevin, later mixed 
with kelthane. In 1973 a helicopter spraying pesti- 
i idc swept through Florida Canyon, a small valley 
miming through Balboa Park in the center of the 
my and having a military hospital at one end and 
i junior high school on the other. Because a stiff 
breeze was blowing, the pilot quit before the job 
was completed, but pesticide drifted widely over 
the city. It was one of the oddities of the affair 
i bat Bob Wilson, San Diego congressman, would 
receive a letter from D.R.Fehlman of Control and 
l.radication, Division of Plant Industry, Depart¬ 
ment of Food and Agriculture, dated Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1973, stating that “ the treated area was 
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not inhabited.” 23 This obtuseness was mom- * 
by the fact that aerial apraying of pesticides ■ ■ 
an inhabited area such as a city is illegal, ami 
illustrated the official tendency to blank oui l . 
not harmonious with their programs. 

PESTICIDES ARE POISONOUS, 
ESPECIALLY TO THE ELDERLY AND II I 

City councilmen of San Diego at their m 
meeting were amazed at the crowd of people wli 
came to protest and to ask for help. They cam* 
with hacking coughs and complaints of illnc-. 
These are some of the cases of those who appcaln! 
to the committee to stop the spraying: 

Nadine Kirkendall, San Diego 

Infected eyes, broke out in rash all over her body, 
itchy, and cough. She encountered a spray machim 
in operation on the corner of University Avenu< 
and Park Boulevard and was sprayed. The targn 
was some ornamental palms in the bank parking 
lot. 


Carol Blackman, San Diego 

Seriously ill. Suffers from cancer, petrochemical 
sensitivity. Had to leave Chicago and Tuscon, Ari¬ 
zona, on doctor’s orders on account of extreme 
reactions to pollution and pesticides. Long history, 
can document problems. Suffered extremely severe 
reaction to the spraying by helicopter over Florida 
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„ Sunday August 26,1973: burning 

■ 

. - .. P T “’she is sdlUnaMe to get 

4 . ■ y I or pain reliever. Sh lanne d heli- 

.. her life is in danger. 

Mrs. B. Lilledahl, San Diego 

.V ill. Highly dtegfc tc,pe«icid«t Right 

. sweUing 

nasal 

.fti. severe headache. illedahl bedridden 

';,'iv w^ened'o?a possible tepetition this comrng 
Sunday. 


Lenore Vauter, San Diego 

Swollen nose ^branes^^y^ 1 ^ 
In her lungs, seems to get deeper m 
broken blood vessels m her eyes. 

Ellen Heini, San Diego 


('.ough and sinus congestion. 
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Anne Wilde, San Diego 

Cough, sore throat, difficulty breathing, broncln.il 
irritation while breathing and eye irritation. Ncv< i 
had a cough before in her life. Went to the park on 
Sunday, September 2, 1973 and Tuesday, Septan 
ber4, 1973, and her condition worsened cat h 
time. 

Edith A. MacLachlan, San Diego 

Bronchial irritation and cough. Went to the edge ol 
Florida Canyon to watch the spraying. Symptoms 
subsided this week, but flared up after going to 
Park Boulevard this afternoon, September 5,1973 
Most people seem to have almost identical symp 
toms, and speaking from my own experience, I 
can testify that this particular cough and throai 
condition is not like any I ever had before. It is 
very special, as confirmed by everyone I have talk 
ed to. 

“These facts were given to me,” Edith Mac 
Lachlan has written, “and the names and addresses 
were telephoned to the Bill Gordon Show, KSDO 
Radio, San Diego. Many others may be listed, and 
complaints are still coming in. It is disturbing and 
sad to see the morbid fear in almost all of the peo¬ 
ple in anticipation of same to happen to them next 
Sunday.” 

A committee of citizens was formed to stop 
the aerial spraying, to investigate the validity of the 
infestation, to protect the health of citizens, and 
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. .cxiraordinary facts emerged, to stop the 

. .. iindication program for Japanese beetles 

members of Peoples Lobby-Laura 
. l dith MacLachlan, Virginia Taylor, Ronnie 
*l„. and Melvin Shapiro. Virginia Taylor and 
, . MacLachlan also represented the Informed 

A iliocked city woke to the fact that th 
i. ti unent of Food and Agriculture felt itself 
,i..d with dictatorial authority, had no interest 
my aspect of the spraying except destruction of 
• It. X. and refused standing to any victim. How 
. , when a group of women indicated that they 
min d to caSp in Florida Canyon the next Sun- 
. morning and await the spray plane, authorities 
. Mrd and contented themselves with spraying 
mi-, and trees. This was only a minor concession, 

, spray applied by a ground ng to trees wdl dnft 
.-My. and if spraying is frequently repeated the 
..mi area will develop and retain the atmospheric 
llui ion of a sprayed field. Thus the people of 
... Diego were required to do what farm worke 

.. ley were forced to live day by day under 

„ prated spraying or desert their homes. Spraying 
. uirred in North Park, a residential area which 
v 4 s home to many living on social security, who 
li,| not have income to seek a second home 
I'he Beetle Bulletin, issued at the beginning 
i hr program each summer by the Department o 
i ood Sd Agriculture, persisted even “ late “ 
May l, 1974 to justify the program rather than 
honestly to warn residents. It contained this as¬ 
tonishing passage: 
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”Q. What about the 
hazard? 


spray, Sevin? Is it a 


In*. 


die rnori^ 01 CVen lf 511011141 swallow a lint, 
the more concentrated form by accident - „„i 

ZtTL f Uted 'r Volunteers ill 

strated this durmg a five-day test in the Midw, 

^J7'S5?if mh in modera,e .. 


as Jfor Z c . hallen *' d purported res, . 
maoon f Th S ’ We . nevCT received further ml 

ZZ,™ P01S °" d ™ km remafaed 

as aoulld ?il 0rd T and , Scvi " « extremely v, 
as applied. These chemicals are approved for m< 

con™ t die nd f? th T f ?° d establi5hm °nts for pr 
telv^h c ^ ° fflCld adviCe cont inued. Unforti... 

versed .rs opmt'n “ ' bU ' EPA h “ ' 

There is much difference of opinion evr 

*^ g ce S ntSw S fegard ; ng danger of P^cidc 
“Terhal ^ in P ° n Sh ° rt ran S e effe «s (LD5 

bi r l dangers ’ such 35 production of cancer < 

to“eco^fz d e unwiUhll 

? , 0gniZe Problems, take advantage of the fac 
that the amount of pesticide and the number ,, 
est animals may be manipulated either to revea 
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m,tik adverse effects at the will of the scien- 
\ in iilicr variable factor is the increased sensi- 
■ the very young and the very old, as well 
i I.. «trong possibility that data obtained by 
i. tif mis cannot be applied to mankind, 
i m ilicse reasons, when the Department of 
l and Agriculture quoted the low LD50 0 f 
■ .in wc replied that San Diego was not inhabited 
, in althy rats but by elderly and ill human 
h-h*. and that Balboa Park contained a center 
dir blind and was used by children’s groups. 

I hr public is equally confused: while labels 
i i« caution, first contact with many pesticides 
i healthy young adult produces discomfort, 
tm It soon passes. Slowly all pollution will erode 
. ddi by damaging liver and kidneys or other 
.pans to hasten that breakdown of organs associa- 
I with old age, but if a man’s life is shortened, 
mibtraction comes from the end of his life, and 
i youthful adult he is unaware. Sometimes ad- 
• using is confusing; for example, the Federal 
11 <«(lc Commission on May 7, 1974 prohibited 
• iticide makers from advertising their products 
.. sale when labels admit problems. Union Carbide 
■ irpted consent orders agreeing not to advertise 
!* pesticides Sevin and Sevinol as safe, nontoxic, 
.ml not harmful to children, nor to deny that its 
jiniducts will drift. ^5 

I'he Toxic Substances List, 1973 Edition, Uni- 
tnl States Department of Health, Education and 
Wrlfare, carries the cryptic symbol NEO, meaning 
ilmt Sevin is tumor-producing. If long range ef¬ 
fects were considered, this alone should make 
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Set1^r KAemaKriaI ' fo ''''' 

Research Laboratories of Elf ?“! H '. 

Bethesda MarvlQnrJ a ^^ton Indusiri* 

al Cancer SS’flS < J.“ nt, * ct to thc N '*" 
and PH 43-67-735) tuL Contracts PH 43 (H 
gross deformities s ^ rnl 0rmmeSliStC<l 

domide-eyesm2 Caused b y ">• 

absent, skull defectfve^witifh f ° rmed ’ lovvn 1 
gans out of place u/pKK ^ rain P rotrucllll K 

die ventricles causing d ^ ° r fin ^ ers ’ 
clubfoot, and cystic kidney^* ° f ^ . . 

registered onlv „„vt, ciaes > which had In. 

® _ , , , om y with short-range data hpvu 
tracted this study in ’ HEW "" 

&T5 ^s^fSnrS? ..o’:: 

Samuel Ep Sttin , 

gemcity of Pesticide ru c ranel on Ml "' 

sion on Pesticides and Thdr Rd^h^ 0 ^'" 

vironmental Health (the Mrak Comm ^ t0 ' " 

« out of hiding for useTf hi^nT SS T° n) ’ pullr '' 

available to the* public for a , p eI / Jt remainr.l 

“ *falt to secure! C However°it bU ‘ """ 
_ *^wcver, it is summanznl 
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.|iuii of the Mrak Commission. There are 
iiimrv If anyone wishes to test its status at 
In might try ordering all four volumes 
il VV or the Superintendent of Documents, 

. .tm m Printing Office. 27 
* * ii the Department of Food and Agriculture 
I i lie Environmental Impact Report 28 for 
. mikI summer of spraying, officials were fami- 
ili ilie Hionetics Report, for we had already 
. ujiril them with it. Mutagenicity is difficult 
- over: thousands of test animals would be re- 
,41.1.1 io secure a true test; however, scientists 

• . tins problem by increasing dosage. The De- 
.. .■iii hi of Food and Agriculture secured a test 

by Weil 29 that use d a sm a U dosage and a 
. *11 number of animals, so that the results ob- 
.1 m the Bionetics Report were concealed. It 

• Iiu'ome fashionable to say that later testing 
.uperseded the Bionetics Report without ex- 

•iiilng the exact meaning of the remark. Political 
> in lives were served: spraying for Japanese 
i Irs could go on as before, and no one had to 
Mitrizc Union Carbide or its product. Nor does 
ii W act upon the hideous data contained in this 
• |mrt. 

II one studies the work of administrative de¬ 
ni ments both of state and federal governments, 
in finds symptoms of split personality: there are 

1.. heated scientists who do careful research, but 

1., not govern policy. When something of horrify- 
ny import is revealed, leaders in positions of power 
ivor the financial interest which manufactures the 

|iiinluct rather than the unborn child. In fact, a 
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favorite argument is that almost anything « 
cause a birth deformity, and having thus <!• •• 
strated the delicate vulnerability of the In. i 
fetus, these leaders approve striking it a in t 
blow with the most horrible poisons. 

Addition of kelthane to kill an infest atmt t 
mites increased toxicity of the spray. The i. , 
problem was brought on by spraying for Ja|ui » 
beetles; formerly mites were under control by .1 
ural enemies, but destruction of beneficial m • » 
had caused them to increase. 

Kelthane is a chlorinated hydrocarbon (it#' 
DDT family), and like DDT is fat soluble- >.J 
therefore stored in body fat. Like DDT it is pat- 
tent in the environment, since it moves and «... 
centrates in the food chain. The petroleum <b 1 
late in which it is saturated also creates a probl< «> 
nor can one be sure of the effect of combinli^ 
these materials with Sevin. 

What of chlordane, the chemical scattered «• 
granules and watered into soil in Balboa Park an. 
surrounding residential areas? Note Dr. Arnold | 
Lehman, Chief of the Division of Pharmacoloi 
of the Food and Drug Administration, speak 
ing to a congressional committee in 1950: “A« 
the residue hearings Dr. Ingle reported that ran 
receiving small amounts of chlordane in then 
diet for approximately one year developed nn 
vous irritability and tremors when fasted for 4 11 
hours. This was interpreted as due to the release 
of the stored toxicant. We had previously mad. 
similar observations in our laboratory with rats r« 
ceiving DDT .... Starvation produced about tin 
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r as approximately 20 tones as 

- Mir’ability of chlordane to produce liver in- 
, ■ ... the rat is 2 to 5 tmes Aat for DDT^ 
iw,ve conducted some tat stor<tg 

*«r*55S£= 

Tspde S ^1 th^’informatiom’chlordane^was 

( t.tercd ^“^'““^NovSiber 18,1974 

iu rs, d 

.^n’Sen'Vh” chlofdane decays is it ^ 

,„.!Xrg to Train He lists £" 
hlurdene epoxi g **£££Ld oxy- 

San; formed slowly m^ c hv«^- 

S,or"to a t^ fornrs heptachlor epoxide, a 
""•"Suefrboth heptachlor and chlordane 
•*" * ^"“Remnant 

SsC P-tlariy s»t in root crops 
such as carrots, potatoes and beets. 
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chloSeP°Sh!5 e u 0rganiC L gardens saru,;| i< 'I 

5 

s"f„?trp£ nin f 5* *S',,, 1 :: 

gerous chemicTtrbe^reS^ T* 
blows? C breat bed whencvn ,i . 

and "heptachfor* EPA ‘T’’ C '.. 

-"the organs of sdUbom“taS *“?” !. 

milk. Thus rhf* h„ m „ i • grants, and in Im,, 

every part of his life. Cmg WlU be ex P osetl '!•" 

. 

to fetuses in the nrL,. - T™ er beui g transit, i 

exposed to heptachlor epoxwTfrM'the”’'''' 

Of Conception throughout life £ A 

experimental mice and rat/- Humans . bk< ,i. 

posure by proXcinT 1 r ’ may react to SUch ' 

tu 1 uesthe y .n P dictmenfby ES an h tUm0rS ” S ° "" 

W^oXTe^ 3 ' “V 5 .®”* «*■ know 

k"ow„ to De D a l, m '"To m 

ture? We are sureXXv °/ F .?. od and A gn< ul 
apparently must have leJ farrubar ’ but official, 
act CancelktL of g COm P uIsion before tin, 
chosen by EPA invii-p r eg Is tration, the metlioil 
be soldering • the P Csticide 

facturers tha/accomn ^ of btigation by mam, 
government. SuspensioXnf SU ^ e ^ orts b y tin 
immediate cessation of l reglstratlon > requirin,. 
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. Min is permission to dispose of available 
, n. | hr requirement that indemnity be paid 
j i h -. because of suspension of sales may in- 
M* A to take the slower method. However, 
.ini of chlordane in San Diego would have 
..I no problem to state officials. We find 

* ,i< *ii It tide offensive and immoral that they did 
« ; m,im i the people of San Diego by accepting 

•m >, indie evidence that EPA had gathered. * 
t Inoiighout two summers of spraying, People’s 
,iiitl the citizens working with us pleaded 

* •!. everyone in authority to issue proper health 
- .iilnjfs. Even the City of San Diego never obeyed 

llirctions of the city council in this respect, 
illy, People’s Lobby mailed the following letter 
Inly 1974 to people in the sprayed area: 

I lie Department of Food and Agriculture has 
■mixed that wishes of citizens not to have their 
|,Miy sprayed will be respected. According to 
«n law, drift of pesticides from one property to 
Mtilicr must be prevented. Legally your home is 
■mi castle, not to be entered against your will, 
•i you do not want your property sprayed, do not 
■ intimidated. 

“The following warning of possible pesticide 
nxoning symptoms has been developed from 


* Too late for San Diego people, on July 30, 1975, 
■ In news came over the radio that EPA has suspended 

• yisi ration of chlordane and heptachlor. This has been 
imlivated by legal action by the Environmental Defense 
I’tind. 
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tio e nf n for 0 ™S, ta, 5 rOKC H tion A S enc >' lal« 1 1 ... 
vomiting General fi„ stations, and )..,,, ^ 

4 sxwssrx^r' 

don, S r l,Ve' d L/„ rtd ' Sease ’ bronchi ''. 

for depression ° f a ^° ne takin gmcd„ , 

the viL^°id7™"™ »dy “ d sh <""'' '• ^ 
two days. y 1 ° f Ae area for at I... 

cut, states 44s^i^4’4n'f SIP °,I t ' C """’ 

. 

don of the skin or c t0 SG1 ’ ma r causc 
develop, «peS v ° i r f ?™ p . toms ™ilar to flu 

dane & four7 ?" * r °"” d CM " 

than DDT bv A 11 eZ morc "" 

Bureau of ToxicolnoT*?’?' i* D ' Chicf of "•■ 
istration. Since it i7nnr ' bcdend Drug Adiinn 

Sr /f nove d fro 

dom A s^h4Z”n d ion r o?4^ e T„ Un a Cd * 

53.°*&££ rr I 

.edtoifotSS^SS 
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*. in nances of spray drifting through open 
» i. 'i .praying while children stood on the 
. =i • ‘I i nurse, it is impossible to apply pesticide 
.. .. in cities without violating state law against 
* it in property to property. Seemingly the 
f mi. . of the people in San Diego indicates 
Mi i . impossible to apply general spraying to a 
, . i In mi endangering health of residents, and 
i n trnse that the opposite is true results in 
t-. ness in the application of the pesticides 
*.» workmen are told that the pesticides are 




11 


i in following letter from Frank Porter, an em- 
• ol the State Department of Food and Agri- 
n, shows violation of regulations of the 
npiitional Safety and Health Act concerning 
i in of workmen: 


Imperial Beach, California 
September 18, 1974 

'' Wl IOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

I was employed in the Japanese beetle pro- 
. Jin by the State of California during the summer 
l 1973 and the summer of 1974 until August 1, 
r>/4. I worked on a spray rig, surveyed plants for 
■ i ties and beetle damage, and checked traps when 
I observed them in yards. 

“We were told repeatedly that both Sevin and 
lilordane were safe. In 1973 employees applied 
• licmicals without protective clothing. We had 
no coveralls, hard hats, or gloves, and were not 
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required to wear long-sleeved shirr-: Ai 
were any precautions given. In TO4 

nules to the ’so" S . 

one o’clock in +u- r WUson Street area a| N 
-md dizzy. , was 1 nans, 

dTne““par d ^ “ yMe « SeiS'S; 

“I have observed’employees "k^the^ 0 ff T 
gard telephone complaints.’ 34 ° 1Cc 

(Signed) Frank J.Po n , 

we« p'Sed'u^ ?W' iTSfh”’ ' 

adequate, and no medfcd aranrt? V" 1 ' “ 
a sick employee. When 

he was sick a few davs later IS . to , say *ai 
job for two days, he L ' l " 
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PEOPLE’S LOBBY PROPOSES 
A LESS TOXIC PROGRAM 

i nly in the program, while chlordane was still 
implied widely, People’s Lobby made a pro- 
. ■ .1 i hat we still regard as reasonable. We said 
i let the milky spore disease be used on turf 
id of chlordane, let citizens in threatened 
I > water turf lightly, and let a study be made of 

i hi vival and pest potential of Japanese beetles 
. tins climate and soil. The response to this was a 

• I lining, hysterical newspaper campaign by the 
i‘|iniiment of Food and Agriculture stressing the 
in me that the Japanese beetle would devastate 
yin ulture, because it was a general feeder. Then a 
mi of experts from the United States Depart- 

ii til of Agriculture was flown from Washington, 
M( to conduct a session with San Diego people to 

mvince them of the virtues of chlordane. They 
mireeded only in selling the idea that the federal 
government is as deep as the state government in 
ilus eradication racket, and that these so-called 
experts had never read the research that Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency now intends to use in 
i lie court actions regarding chlordane and hepta- 
i lilor. 


HOW VALUABLE 
ARE NATURAL ENEMIES? 

The true measure of the danger of any pest is 
the impact of natural enemies to control it. There¬ 
fore, we read with interest the following account 
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of the Japanese beetle in the Yearbook of Ann 
T£ 2t Umttd S “'“ Department of A^n',1',.. 

T. n5n The fact 1,131 beetle, although common , 
Japan, was not a pest of much importance sm ,, 

kepttunde tenCe * ^ 1 

beede in To ““T*; A Search for ««®ies ol ,i.. 
1090 m •^ a P, an ^ e,sew bere was carried on h, m 

large numh^ 19 f 3 ' W3S f ° Und ^ a relativ. I, 
attlckedTh, mSeCt Parasites “ d P^am,, 

Sd rellS S $tages of Ae J^anesc bn ,|. 

SMS-V sasrJTE 

par^ s Sbs"eleL°e ^ ." 

f r <3%sz% 

ZTo™7 > J I ° m Jap “’ “* “tabU^C, 

ana are one of the unportant causes of a decline m 
Bodnar b ? de nUml,ers in the older infested area 

JaptSnStIe art Th aSPS thl , t a " aCk ° { 

ofSK' Th Wasp lays “ e ffi ™ the body 

fee* oS m,b ma i5, 0t 1,121 hatches from f>« <»■ 

of*e 3 deStr T “• The art colonies 

Jersev-Tv f «re released in 1926 in New 

released in u « J °, tal °L 2 ' 018 coW s had been 
released in 14 states from New Hampshire to Nortl, 
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«< Im.i and westward to Ohio. State authorities, 
h , wasps collected locally from the sites of earl- 
• ■ li uses made by the Department, released sev- 
i Imndrcd additional colonies. The fall Tiphia 
# ■« Insi released in 1921 in New Jersey; by 1951, 
. i doilies were released in nine states. 

I arly observations indicated that the grubs 
o Mibject to several diseases. About 25 different 
.1 microorganisms can cause some stage of the 
i Micsc beetle to become diseased. Among 
i are bacteria, fungi, protozoa, nematodes, 
■i I viruses. The bacteria causing the milky spore 
to* isrs of the Japanese beetle grubs were found 
Iic* the most important of the organisms. These 
■ spore-forming bacteria, Bacillus popilliae and 
mllus lentimorbus. The former, the more impor¬ 
tant , causes the type A milky disease. 

"Another disease found in Japanese beetle 
,mbs is the blue disease, so-called because of the 
iiltiish tint of infected grubs. Its causal organism is 
!« lieved to be a virus. The disease is believed to be 
rry potent and may lend itself to large-scale util- 
i • 11 ion in much the same manner as the milky dis- 
i use. 

“Several species of nematodes, tiny microsco¬ 
pic worms commonly found in the soil, cause con- 
idcrable mortality among the grubs and are an 
important factor in biological control. Their effec¬ 
tiveness depends much more on favorable climatic 
and soil conditions than do the milky diseases, 
however. 

“Several species of fungi attack the Japanese 
beetle. The most important is the green muscardine 
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fungus Mctamhizium anisopliae. It is widen, 
and under favorable conditions is import*..r ., .« 
biological control of the beetle.” P 

iteiJforTo!^ SP ° re disease has bec ome a com.,,. 
5L™ ln nu [ senes throughout the be. . 1 , 
r _2 *5“ ln ^ United States-the Ail.,.,, 

cn^l ^ WCStWard to the Mississippi Rive r 
contains spores mixed with a filler, and is a,mil, 

y placing it on the ground in small piles 

rsrr the soa - EntWy 

OV k sp r ds throu « h Siu;:;; 

• J a P anese beetle larvae and larvae of oil 
similar insects, such as June bugs. 3 5 

• li The bfe history of beetles makes them csn., 
aU^ vulnerable to this disease. Female beetles I,> 
their eggs in grass roots in the soil in summer 1 1 

Snue^until^h 11 m ,; dsumnier or Iate summer an j 
ing spring Thf e , C r ge t0 PUpa Iate the follow 

-VW CetVKfb^'n 1 ; 

longspW k ^fe diSeaSe ” “ y 

We followed the recommendation of Dr Rohm 

raitntT h u chairman °; Ae wvis“d:: 

n Con -°l. University of California at Berkeley 
asking for the use of milky spore. The infest a 
tion was minor: only eleven living beetles wen 
found the first summer, and there was no bS 
amage to plants and no grubs, although a city 
crew dug vigorously for them in 1974 There was 
no emergency except in the minds of S 
officials. Instead, there was time to do a smdy of 
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D|ii,ncsc beetle’s ability to survive in the cli- 
ii,<1 soil of San Diego and to examine the 
, ...nun of whether in this habitat it would be an 
u nit pest. Such considerations are of vast 
11 .nice in every eradication program. 

I In experts from Washington had two reasons 

• ,<1,tsal of milky spore: they said that the 
. I»A had decreed that chlordane was the only 

• * (liable treatment, and that milky spore was too 
|.misivc, since it cost $16,000 per acre. We tele- 
",nol the Fairfax Biological Laboratory, Clinton 

• liters, New York 12514, and received a quota- 
iii of $67 per acre. 3 ° This would purchase 
im-pound drum. Obviously a small amount 

i hi Id spread the disease in soil well populated 
nli grubs, and a larger amount would be needed 
i (*uii) population were minor, but the discrepancy 
• tween figures was far too great. Besides, the De- 
imrtment of Food and Agriculture, according to 
ilu Environmental Impact Report of 1974, plan- 
mil to spend $1,500,000 in eradicating the eleven 
In dies and their progeny. 

We searched the literature further, and dis- 
11 ivered that J apanese beetles do not do well in 
,liy areas, so that they could not live in the wild 
lands of San Diego County, and that their multi¬ 
plication in irrigated land would depend upon the 
amount of water applied. 

Note the following statement from the Bulletin 
of the Department of Food and Agriculture: 

“California, unlike other Japanese beetle 
areas, does not have summer rainfall. The Japan¬ 
ese beetle requires ten inches or more of summer 
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rainfall, or a comparable amount of irrigation , 
the su^me 6 ; inches of watcr (l ""' 

Lrs? 5 ' 11 IS doUbtful that the .. 

culmre^ir^T ** De P artment of Food and A r , 
Z G ltSdf WaS a method of avoiding a 

Artatened P r n ' We S**™ 1 "**«* • 

threatened areas might withhold water from law,, 
ring e critical months of summer. When * 

SferS'- of ttn “ ci,es “ i>w.. 

abouTto hf n th '" l V n « P erha P s of the ho,. 

about to be perpetrated by the eleven beetle 

perchance of the $1,500,000, sternly refused rv 

vl,7 r Plan f ° r a sin S le Nor L I 

bSde ^LTo ? tCd ^ Pr ° blem of a Japan** 

of the S, Die! K/ tS u 1ggSm ** dl V so,I 

loam sod Th?!! ^ 611 11 reaU y needed mom 

loam sou. The United States Department of A,.,, 

C $ dtu . r< : decree d chlordane and Sevin and fedei I 
omefs d ° mtaaK ^ these 

pow^ f "l VaTent^^ 

emergency in Section 224(2) of the fTL 

Afiriciiltiirp tl■ * ' tnc rood 3 ji»I 

wSe senr rne tf This . lsa sam P le of letters that 

rrf you hav „ 

e spread of the Japanese beetle. We are sure that 
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41 r aware of the fact that the portion of San 
ft» ( !< >unty in which you reside has been pro- 

.d a Japanese beetle eradication area under 

|>mvisions of Section 5321 of the California 
■to.I and Agriculture Code. Pursuant to this sec- 

• ,i the areas of the county which have been 

• umI to be infested have been declared to be a 
I ililh nuisance and as such are subject to all laws 

iiting to the prevention and abatement of nui- 

I in«c*. 

"It is our sincere hope that your refusal to al- 
v employees of the Department of Agriculture 
i the County of San Diego on your property is 
.it, icsult of a misunderstanding and not the pro- 
Im t of any desire on your part to violate the law. 
I Ins being the case, we are sure that you will allow 

• hr duly authorized officials to enter upon your 

tnises for the limited purpose of preventing the 
im c*iui of the Japanese beetle.” ^8 

The letter was signed by Lloyd M. Harmon, 
deputy, for Robert G. Berry, County Cousel, 
Diego County. We had an oral promise from 
those heading the spraying that those with health 
M asons for refusing spraying might put signs on 
i Itcir property to this effect, and that spray crews 
would avoid their property. However, there was no 
general publicity given to this method of dealing 
with the problem of illness, and many were threat¬ 
ened with court orders if they resisted. 

Then, attempting to deal with the health pro¬ 
blem, we proposed testing the insecticide Poly- 
irap, a nontoxic material used for three years 
around the San Diego zoo. 39, 40 p 0 lytrap is a 
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wax, Polyisobutylene, which is in .. 

sprayed upon apples and cucumbers to nnk, .... 

P rolon S sheIf It is also an i„,„ 
of bubble gum. When it is sprayed upon phi,,, 
sects eatmg the leaves, find their mandible. ,,, 

eat Sinff v e l’-H 0 1 ? 31 1,167 n ° Ionger can <l " * 
eat. Since it kills by mechanical means rath,, ,i. 

TrerirS f 15 harmIes ?. to mammals. George Sw,,, 

I tZ f llVing in La J° Ua wh< > <•>"" 

^ aed . 10 ’ 000 acres in the Imperial V.,11. 
tested it by air application to a number of 
there with good results. 41 

the S WC a t ed Stat6 ° fficials to im plcn. 

tosertSl m SeCti ° n 224(2) b y twting il. 

raW x 0n J a P“ es ^ beetles, we met im.,„, 

sfoner , Vt T eth ttk ’ the agricultural comm, 

Polvin U COUld n0t be don e, bee,,, 

olytrap was not registered at the federal level l,„ 

LvTis Se don edeS ‘ + • WaS ^ elTOr - Researdl •! 

tered J ° n unre 8? stered materials or unrep 

newfieZ: T C l SC,entlsts are constantly explor 
new fielas; furthermore, the Food and Agriculu,,. 

de exempts state scientists from restriction 
governing private citizens. 

At that time the State of California conduct, , I 
its own registration, and could have undertaken ev 

ateTd Pr6l i minar7 t0 Ration. Sincere m 
ate already had registered Polytrap for use agaim. 

several pests attacking two kinds of flowers, n 
seemed reasonable to suppose that it might destro\ 
ther pests. As an antitranspirant, checking watn 
oss from plants, so that they do not wit whe,! 
transplanted, it could be sold without registration 
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. i , w . vrr, in 1974 registration was preempted 
i„ i, t |cr;d government. For further success in 
, oMiioii a political-financial problem had to 
,.,| v ,-<l. A nontoxic, broad-spectrum pesticide 
, « illy protecting beneficial insects might offer 
,„■« a way to avoid dangerous, highly toxic 
( ., 1 , 1 ,|r* made from oil; therefore, all officials 
„ .1,1 have been eager to extend its use. On the 

, , hand manufacturers of these very toxic pesti- 
i base their enormous sales on destruction of 
In ial insects, so that all control is chemical. 

... claims for Polytrap were veri- 

.1 by research, this was confrontation between 
,, approaches to pest control. Although farmers 
save themselves, mighty corporations would 
. money. The result? Polytrap no longer is sold, 
,...| a new antitranspirant, manufactured by Ortho, 
m offered customers. 

I he Battle of the Beetle, as it was known, had 
,,.„y ago become political, and had little to do with 
. Miomology. The city council had followed events 
.villi interest, and some of the interchanges had 
,.ikrn place in council meetings; on April 2, 1974 
the council passed a resolution that adequate 
health warnings should be given, that commun- 
II y -wide publicity should be given the eradication 
piojcct, which should include the potential hazards 
i,, human beings and other forms of life, and that 
spraying in Balboa Park should be done so as to 
minimize inconvenience to the public, and to pro¬ 
vide adequate posting, cordoning off and patrol¬ 
ling of this park throughout the period durmg 
which a health hazard exists. 
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the dSr < i hairman of a subcomnniii 

city council, broke the custom of allot! mu , 

^~ S t0 PrCSent dtizen tes timony 2 

tiie^eSon° U t r he t0 "k SUbject ' At th < • ' ' 

to have^he h ^ SUbC ,° mmittee Voted . .- 

beede erSt Seek “ m j Uncti °n to brin, „ 
..tie eradication project to an end. Meanwl, 

to thTn° nmental ImpaCt Report had b ec" '•••" - 
Aat $l^o a oS em ° f F °K° d ^ ^icultun , M , 

beetles fe S^ n WaS *° be Spent on erad *a,. 

Plainl y Die f • The confrontation had. 

to £rSL*T had . t0 be P°btical skuldu r ,„, 

mayor h^d ,^ bcommittee a «ion. Pete WilsOn. . 

members bu^ . P ° Wer ^an other conn,, 
a™ ’ ^ hC increased his influence l, 

MiTiS dy committees; the right to app,. 

a committee carries with it opportunity to JL,, 
decisions by judicious choice of appointees S i.,, 
™ the Quality of Life Boatd and the p™ 
conunittee, billed as experts but really com 

ges^TaSvih ° f bi ° logy , teachers in local coll, 
ges. I actrully these groups had compiled a ren,„, 

placed it iluhe h “h*' f e " dres P ra >' i ”8 Project, I 

0f ^ ^ This wa. 

Then there was another demonstration of raw 
power by the Department of Food and Agricult’m 
and the agricultural commissioner, wta works 

“tare X°" 1 the Dircctor o f F °od and An 
culture. The employees of the County Denartme,,, 

offish, refe’ h perh H apS “Orated by Seamen,,, 
omcials, telephoned every nurseiyman in the 

county asking support for the Japanese “cede 
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,, ,ni || nurserymen failed to give that support 

• It, program was cancelled, they were told that 

• ntirr county would be quarantined. 44 

Nurserymen and florists said that they felt 

r M between the city and the county,” a news 
,, in the San Diego Union reports. “Peter Doty 
while Front nursery said that he ‘feels used. I 
• • got the name of the man that called me from 

.unty. But it was evident that they wanted us 

|,m ssure the city to turn down any legal action, 
i . know that it would cripple us.’ 

Brian Pendergast of Consolidated Floral Ex- 
o.gc, a major supplier to florists in the proposed 
.i antine belt, said, ‘No florist in the area would 
ihlc to sell a plant.’ ” 

l )f course, this was nonsense. The United 
ors Department of Agriculture has faced this 
Mihlem as Japanese beetles have spread over the 
■untry, and requires florists in quarantine areas 
< put certain pesticides in the soil for plants to 
• sold. Business goes on as usual. 

The full power of the attorney general was 
, srrted against the people of San Diego. A letter 
ime from Evelle Younger, signed by his deputy 
I icnis D. Smaage, warning the city not to under- 
ukc legal action. 45 Evelle Younger, then, sent 
mother deputy, Anthony Summers, to San Diego 
io dominate the city council meeting. Pete Wilson, 
cooperating with Mr. Summers, used his position 
is chairman to center discussion only on abuses of 
power and to limit citizen proponents of legal 
action to only fifteen minutes of testimony. Offi¬ 
cials of the Department of Food and Agriculture 
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were questioned sympathetically and ai Im, 

The report of the Quality of Life Board was l.i 
ght forth. The nurserymen, a frightened, com** 
group, swelled the audience. John Witt, city m 
ney, evidently coached by Mr. Summers, s|m.i 
against legal action. The subcommittee of th< . h 
council, who had voted for legal action, was in 
permitted by the chairman to make arepori. Sim, 
ly, then, Pete Wilson decided that there had l>n 
no abuse of power and adjourned the mcctui, 
This travesty of a hearing underlines what mm. 
have experienced. When severely pressed, offiml* 
at the center of power move into a solid phalatm 
each protecting the other and facing the people . 
enemy. 

From June 26th to July 25th, three more bcri 
les were found in traps. One near the airport w.n 
alive, another on Wilson Street about a mile from 
the Balboa Park sprayed area was dead, and a third 
near the public library downtown was dead and 
had parts of its body missing, so that it could not 
have flown into the trap. 

The dead beetle brought about the spraying ol 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Goldfaden at 3851 35th Si 
reet. Located away from the previously sprayed 
district, they were unprepared for the spraying, 
She was 68 and suffering from emphysema, hyper 
glycemia, and osteoarthritis of the spine. Her hus 
band, 78, seemed frailer then his wife and recently 
has had a heart attack. During June and July of 
1974, they had spent $2970 on medical bills. They 
had doctor’s statements that they must not be 
subjected to spraying. Mrs. Goldfaden’s letter from 
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, Rudolph Alsleben, M.D., reads as 

«-M^“ has , bcen t ' r ih t esis£r s h 0 S c * 

. . Xi7“shSthese treatments, f f 

.‘.■"’ame of the insecticide spraying she felt 

’ u frd n ^Sr th coSn g h“r; 

1 J '" rCAfter the last spraying, she 

" . y i^aTst of symptoms, including itch- 

& t inned a long list sy p severe head- 

£,«£££ rr/sheWg 

'ICeTo'f the above, I rtspectf^ wg* 

,i dtcrc be no further spraying arou ^^ 

■■.ti-jf'b^t^nralheaithntay 

'^»rnoim^™on^ray S , 

.tin repeatedly spraye in to everyone in au- 

windows. Telephone caUs merayo £ 

. tty brought no response-.«" ^ 

,l„ habit of those working in the no 

... disregard complaints and th oll | e m. Finally 
" r had really proved to haw P would listen 
hr was able to £aA “ ^ end of Ae 

number of 

romplaints. . longer could be 

Finally public opinion no longer 
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T Ue V ° m e« *at Im ,1, 

1,“”' teSdfying “ 

The“c^“ r S 

voted to • . . ete Wilson dissent 

mwSSSSS 

ssSssgss 

tion was denier? i, ** , e *- em porary lnjin 

acraT^-sss. 

to take complaints unl?^? 11 ^ a P peal > ^ ref '"'' 
that all health problems suffered ^ T“ Id tes " 1 
were due to P t" 

2 case so meaner and cn i» ^ result w. 

wonder^T^die Ghv^ 

San D,ego wanted an injunction Clty ' 

WAS THE PROGRAM A HOAX? 

signed to make jobs? Was the enri„ « • dc . 
It was not ourselves.the opponents of the prowm, 
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* mirth Little, the San Diego County Agricul- 
iii i immissioner, who first spoke of this matter. 

• •m September 8, 1973, the subject came be- 
»« il.r i ity council: 

t > mi Williams, councilman: “How did they 
■, i • n to be there? And how they got there with- 
myliody. . . ” 

^ i mirth Little: “Well there are two theories. 
I* the aircraft theory. It is known that they 
i iitvive a trip across the country on the outside 
an aircraft. That is, in the wheel well. In Balboa 

i the landing pattern is right over the south end 
iln park. They could drop from there. Also one 

■ we made a quick count, and we found there 8 
national vehicles in the zoo parking lot from 

)1 states that the Japanese beetle is known to 

■ if u. It is very easy to bring it out, because Mr. 

■ < .uire is finding that some of the Japanese beet- 

ii ups that he is running have actually been what 
rail salted, in that people are placing Japanese 

. tics in the traps and these are not fresh beetles, 
i Ik sc are old and this is hampering our program 
■nsiderably.” 

Williams: “Why are they doing this? Why are 
flu y salted?” 

Little: “You can salt a gold mine. You can salt 
. beede trap.” 

Floyd Morrow, councilman: “I guess I shou¬ 
ldn't be shocked at anything, but why in the world 

would somebody.And how did they know it 

whs a Japanese beetle unless they were pretty ex¬ 
pert at it?” 

Little: “Well, apparently they are pretty expert 
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at it.” 

Morrow: “You mean they.To 

of insecticides? Could you speculate. . n 
ly if you had a scarcity of them ami \ .«. . 
selling insecticides, then you would sci up - , 
manent....” 

Little: “Well, I don’t think that is the |><* ■% 
of it. I think it’s some people, as mentioned, 
turn in a false fire alarm. They can go luik . 
and pick up the beetles; within a day they < i 
out here and put them in the traps. If tin . 
knowledgeable enough to know what a Jap - 
beetle trap is.” 47 

The subject fascinated the city council 
they kept returning to it. On April 1, 1974, n 
was the following conversation at a council m 
ing: 

Kenneth Little: “All right, in reply to ) • 
first question, how many Japanese beetles * 
actually found. There were seventeen betii 
found. These have been identified by the taxim. 
mist of the California Department of Food «i 
Agriculture. Of the seventeen, nine of them w« 
alive. They were found alive in the rose garden 
the north of the Natural History Museum ol It 
boa Park. The remainder of the-one more was il 
original find that was picked up at the intersecti< 
of Alabama and Upas Streets by the lady uT 
made the original find.” 48 

In Sacramento in the eradication project n 
1961, the same rumors of planted beetles had an 
sen, and beetles had definitely been found will 
parts missing so that they could not have flowt 
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49 

as had happened in San Diego, 
received a W 

I . ZSlSSS, n! State 

..*inS ' h “ rhoax nd *« another 

, , n plained the oeeu {of about two 

. ,hc f discovered that there were 

*♦■1***, two girls an ^rmtainers in which 

, . i beetles ^d larvae m orter » We clean- 

. imps were shipp » Routhier told 

L^^^anoatalldte 

in ^ “ whv Mr Routhier, supervisor of 
Wc wonder why n f orma tion to leak 

, program, did not w traps in the field 

found that 

, i,c cleaned. The num upon this was 

nr« summer First the public 

:':™c"at d “Sse oriy nine wete living, and 


♦ See appendix. 
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finally that some dead beetles were so I, 
traps The C d° Uld P ° ssibl y have flown hh!' 

pare S'of WCTe dlscardcd because of',. 

Sive when fo„Td en > K Th e rc De ai " ln2 0nly e,ev ™ ” 

the scope of the in Specimens > inerr,,,. 

dead beetles that Mn RouA.er'leT SZ .. 

"light have fallen into this category?^ " ** "" 

jects P and m |e 1S iT rOUS “ th « c “adicatio,, 

hardiabor. A twal o r$°8?6 P 5 e <> a f an ,' . 

apent durtag if’had I,,,. 

men who make their living from rh* 8 rou l ) nl 
They are not stienrici-c h + i, m employment 

Pertise in laboratory work ^Tidentif'— ^ ° 
insects. If vroiectc L^a u lde ntification of 

of Fo”JL lP 4“S r e deP ° Siti0 " 6M by ““ Dop-ia» 
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i* i nng only a summer of employment, but to 
i • nnr employees, moving from program to pro- 
f «- = . umI always centering upon eradication. It is 
• ii.iiit to such men that eradication projects 
hMmuc and expand. As has been shown earlier, 
kl h uc not enough new infestations each year to 
oily spending the million dollars, so that these 
**ii would be beset with job anxiety. What if a 
n i nine without new pests, and the old programs 
* m tunning down? 

I he policy makers in the Department of Food 

♦ I Agriculture planned a whitefly eradication pro- 
- i in San Diego doomed to failure because white- 
Im % were established just across the border in 
t* Hieo. Further to increase scope of their work, 

y needlessly carried out the grapeleaf skeletoni- 
-1 program against an insect already under biologi- 
»l control and spread to almost every area in the 

* lie, and then attempted to fund the program for- 
vr r by taxation of the industry. By the same 

M.isoning, why could a man not ensure himself a 
|nh with a handful of beetles? When we examined 
the list of beetles submitted as part of the deposi¬ 
tions from the Department of Food and Agricul- 
i ure in the court action, we found 11 living beetles 

• liscovered from July 20th to July 26th, and only 

• lead beetles throughout the rest of the summer. 
Were the eleven living beetles a shipment discreetly 
nattered or a valid infestation? When we refer to 
1 salted’’ traps, we are thinking, not of insects from 
a collection, but of beetles shipped by airmail. 
Farmers, brooding over their increasing insect pro¬ 
blems, have speculated about this subject. If these 
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infestations are worth millions, would not .. 

seek to increase them? Has not the stair's« 
tration on eradication created a new and < 
dinary crime? 

It seemed to us that we had seen the tip >.i 
iceberg, a health Watergate meriting invest 
and for that reason we turned the matter 
the San Diego County Grand Jury. Instead, .ip| 
ently no one except Russ Skillman was quest mi 
those who desired the investigation and had 
sembled information were not summoned, an 
public viewing of the transcripts of testimony « 
refused. This was a whitewash rather than a sc n 
ing for facts. For verification of this matin 
have appended the Grand Jury report sent t<> I 
Koupal and the dissent by Virginia Taylor. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Goldfaden wan 
fear of the next spraying. One dead beetle an 
where in a trap will trigger it, and provide a rcas< 
for spending the $355,000 budgeted for this yen. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COMSTOCK MEALYBUG 

This letter dated April 22, 1975 from Dr. I. M 
Newell, Chairman of the Division of Biological 
Control, University of California, Riverside, 
contains such valuable comment that we offer it 
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„ . moderation: 


April 22,1975 

, st,-. Lillian: 

• a tsJSsSSSs 

f Food and Agriculture is charged 
'.ailment of Food detecting and eradicatmg 
. i lie responsibility £ California. 

'' fto conduct research. 1 

i tolc of the Univ ty eradication pro- 

.iiutc familiar with two of d.e eradreat J by 

•••'» presently or £ F f 0 d Agricul- 

■ " iifo r rr:- y wu*** ** 

•.Ll.Stealybug. ” y r ' Ply 

. 1,11 ipally to these two pests. 

. learned of the eradication 

woolly wh.tefly in |,ivision of Biological 

., b< ?X univem ty of cSomia, Riverside. 

untrol of the UniverV ill-advised, as the 

ft uni the outset I f elt bQth sides Q f our 

, st was firmly estab is relatively wide- 

order with Mexico, where it is reltirne y ^ 

,.rcad, but a fairly innocuous insect^ ene . 

'" y C °M Ple rdieiess 0gl Si Eradication program was 
tines. Nevertheless, being terminated 

iXTnlw Xn S Sy of the program 
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became obvious to all hm- 

£ 2 * 5 ' 1 '“°”,;'' 1 i -«»° £ "f r ,. 

W*Z VT. 

?o c nx “ ¥ zt ^ 

port by the citme * a Wlt ^ some additional . 
gical control of woolTy "" 

^cTonlaom En" ? the «*'. 

promiie of . 

Me benefit to the“Ett o?’rS r . 

&on°^z sKd “ *' 

biolo^coS’^p°ro^b y A c^ UPPOrt I ° f 

ment of Food and A<mV»i», ^^ ornia Dq>mi 
now that the “praH^ 1 • ^ has been terminal* 

presently no certainly 

^y^ TZe' 10 ''?^ *«**« Conistoi l. 

different This^dS h« K m coundes “ **b"v 

ber of years under f s “PP»™d for a nun, 

program Unlike the Un ,, reP l oP 411 era dicati,n. 
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mi > ly isolated infestation, and because our pre- 
- <>s data indicated some uncertainty about the 
n id the natural enemies of Comstock mealy- 
t <>i hold infestations to economic levels. But 
four seasons of intensive work, we now have 
• tunning of what might develop into a success- 
■ i nigram of biological control against this pest. 

‘i vrr, it will require several more seasons of 
•* <n h to be reasonably certain of this, and there 
•usulcrable doubt that the biological control 
*••■1 on this pest will be supported by California 
I'oimcnt of Food and Agriculture for more 
*n another year, and at the moment I’m not sure 
■ ml that. 

have been told on a number of occasions, in 
way and another, that the name of the game is 
nlication, and when that is dropped there is no 
n i hat biological control research can be suppor- 
I by California Department of Food and Agncul- 
ur. I prefer to say no more about this here, as I 
it still hopeful that an amicable (and satisfactory) 
•lotion to our present impasse with California De- 
ii iment of Food and Agriculture can be found. 
1 1 is my personal professional opinion that Com- 

* i uck mealybug cannot be eradicated from the San 
liiuqum Valley, and that any funds expended,from 
line on, toward that end will be wasted. I am not 

• i tain what the projected “eradication” program 
• •I California Department of Food and Agriculture 
will be, in the case of this pest. 
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wi,l, 

Aough Aafe ZZn of P L U of a . . 

P«t for the pas, 23 y ea L 
m Y estimation neve/hoc k 1 CaS 5* lt ls not 
tion program M 7l h m been a bona ,I * 1 ' - • • 
by the State of California. ^ ** ^P 0 ""' 1 


lexical conZ. ^ y °" for '"««•. 

Sincerely yours, 

j- M. Newell, Head 

Division of Biological Cormol 


CHAPTER yin 


beet leafhoppers 

FOREVER SPRAYED 

No pest should be a 
spending; therefore, People^ST 1 ^ 
inclusion each year of a if, L , y <J uestl ons ,l„ 
leafhoppers. T 5 '”* ' 

allocated with addition^ 11/ dgCt J $232 ’ 312 • 

“ d riT ^ “ 1 andMO '5' ^tior ^ 

' Pr ° blem “ thM bee, leafhopper is . 
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i i disease called curly top, which is carried 
. 1 mi io plant, causing damage to sugarbeets 

• in i crops. Since leafhoppers are found in 
«!,-• throughout the winter, they need win- 

• i plants, which they find in the desert 
i.ling cultivated areas. Therefore, spraying 

*• . i.iii thistle in the deserts of the San Joaquin 
Imperial Valleys prevents this pest from 
m,i into cultivated fields. While this may alle- 
. i In problem, it forces the state and the beet 
• is to spend large sums annually, and commits 

• ■ in heavy spraying. 

t Ins problem should be regarded as unfinished, 
i money assigned to the Division of Biological 
11 ml for further research. Considerable work 
4,|y has been done in biological control of 
■ prst, and several predatory and parasitic in- 

* have been found attacking leafhoppers. The 
eyed bug preys upon this pest by sucking out 
Inidy juices, and three groups of internal para- 

the big-eyed flies (Dorilaidae), the parasite 
nps (Dryinidae), and the twisted-wing para- 
n •. (Strepsiptera)-ztta.ck the nymphs and adults 
i licet leafhoppers, according to Dr. J. B. Douglas 
■ml Dr. William C. Cook of the United States 
'• partment of Agriculture. ^2 

The suggestion has been made that an insect 
might be introduced that would feed exclusively 
upon desert host plants of leafhoppers and thus 
lircak their life cycle. This proved the answer to 
the threat of the Klamath weed in northern Calif¬ 
ornia, destroyer of cattle ranges. This success put 
into practice successful research by the Division of 
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Biological Control. While 
actly how research will ° ne Can I"' 
hoppers there *?"t Pr ° C,Xd ■ 

wers will be found V to bdl ™ * 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ORIENTAL FRUIT FLY 

OrienS P L S i t L fly Praise l,„ 

lt was successful without I "‘ ' 

dents. This must be dnnT/ ? dan g cr i» 
densely populated areas n P ro i ects cr »n. , 
be denied equal nmt ’ should nu-al i». 
Wngs must be V fc'T' «'*M> of /„„ 
***> .that scien,™ “ 'T 0 "' " 

have m their ranks 77 . avel m spa< r „ 

Poisoning old ladies and^hl^ aWe to 

Program . 

The technique was nerfr 7a • com Pei* n. 
operative work by the Stete of H “ - Hawaii lf >' ' 
ted States DeparWnt o^w f™ 1 ^ thc Ul " 
cess was demonstrated bvlhe ^ Md its »'• 
flies on the Island of RotaforiL^^ dl 5 ation of fn„ 

men squirted this substance’on ruIephone^oleTa'!. 
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(mu, but conducted no widespread spray- 
1 I In ir were no helicopters spraying pesti- 
i* . piotests to the city council, no letters to 
itf director, no suits filed; instead, all was 

- 

»t. bull -poison method of destroying insects 
>i m i rive careful consideration. Sometimes 

■ j .«i u ides are used, but if kept out of the 
* Mttirnt, do little harm. The lure may be food 
». Inn the latter is more enticing. In the insect 

i in lor identifies the sex object, and if scien- 
4 ii isolate and reproduce in the laboratory 
mu nil which arouses sex desire, they have an 
. uni. Also each species has its own odor, so 
< Irctive pesticides may be produced. If a 
»' program could be planned, attractants for 

■ pests might be discovered and synthesized, 
i new and important method of pest control 

nliI become reality. 

Hnwcver, companies now manufacturing pesti- 
■ « do not find selective pesticides money-mak- 
incc only small quantities are sold. This is said 
• ifly as a statement of reality and without 
light of criticism, because these manufacturers 
pesticides, like everyone else, live under the 
•In system, whereby they must seek maximum 
ii •. This is best accomplished by sale of the most 
•tic pesticide, capable of killing all pests and all 
iiellcial insects, and by application of this deadly 
jicrial by airplane, the method most wasteful of 
jicrial. Although such policy may be in conflict 
will public welfare, the companies choose it lest 
liry find themselves reducing the stockholders’ 
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«e^„etvt “ hiKh .. 

*ey mra Sepeid th ' S ‘* 

dependent of these finan govern, "< m ' 

the government which ™considcran,,,,. 

methods as use of a«T ustresearc h such n. 

"»*"»* LTi'SS' 5 ' “ d *“>■ ■: 


CHAPTER X 


emergencies WANTED 

Jars of emergen^iL^a^nuah 161 ^ 6 ,S n0t a mil11 "" 1 . 

of plant and animal pests in the e Sr U T ng f er: " 1 " 
yet, officials in the Denari f C ° f Cal "-- 
culture have dedicated^?' ° f F ° od A, 

money. Much depend^ on thE V ? s t0 Spendi, T " 
mg-a large staff has been ^K 8 ? Uity S,M " 
need work, beneficial msec*knV? Spra '- 
increase use of pesticides Of knocked ou ' « 
might be allowed to revert r! C ° UrSe ’ the n '°"‘ 
ers for-I almost said wa«r‘ c ° Unt y commissi, M , 
trator worth his salt would^^ What adn '"" 
their hot little hands on so 0therS to ' 

Therefore, there must a Sl "“ 

budget padders, who labor 1 departmn,. 

money. „ was Als 


f I a; 
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■ ms were included in the million-dollar 
•i i hr four years from 1970-1971 through 
|’>M The following letter from Gregory 
budget officer, dated July 7, 1975, lists 
m tnv 



1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

• 1 1 !mij» 

* ♦•ill 

$28,197 

$269,031 

299,777 

$478,567 

267,817 

$176,298 

Hi IM 1 

*• Oip 



15,052 

4,241 


Mill 

# «Htl 

... 


16,497 



m» Mirliin 

* (Wlnr 

••• * Ipha- 
•»v • Inis 
♦rnrupc 

• •••Hy 

* Itllrfly 
.llry Virus 
.1 (icnetic 

" * icarch 
*l«*ncsc 
lh die 


173,396 

188,344 


102,853 

18,000 


165,257 

* 15,988 
*287,397 


28,197 949,841 883,734 644,940 


I otal cost not yet complete 

I he $1,000,000 emergency allocation under Sec¬ 
tion 224(2), unclaimed gas tax, was not available 
prior to the 1970-71 fiscal year. 

During the first year that these funds were avail- 
iblc, the budget padders were not experienced in 
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the department ean^ Ll ob by, only p cs , s ,, 
budget Whv then rl c ° unt ed m this pai i 
This is a pere M i^’sXing «n£i7 ** ,' h 

general fund pl us contriburion^ffoT* ' 

After puzzling over rhe ^ trom . thc "" 1 " ' 
letter, I added L^tems thT ** “! M ' 
genc.es and secured a total of $^955 

entergencies equalled **".< . 

to the legislature btaus/ofThe ^ *7“'"" 
number of emergencies wh the overwhelm, 

Bosch, chairm J" f ^ r ' "T v .. 

Control, Berkeley asked .JT" ° f Blol "f" 
for control of the aJWfa J? f'f™ for 
the department Uo * k weevil, he was told ( |„ 

and therefor"S"" aB °“ t . P« .. 

funds must cenrer , m U j b tBe P r °blem. Al 
is a rule implic ' in AeTe T'”"' Whetl ’ c ' "" 
find, I do „o P t know ‘'S 15 '” 00 " or * «»■<• 

What seems clear, however is that t-h 
reason for an annual m. J’ ™ f there Is no " ' 
a million dollars Thesp ndatol 7 a PP r opriation . 

of Food and Seu^mre^Tk *' De P"‘. 

fellows if they did noH, f f* re asonably g,„. 
boondoggle!^ “ Ve thc burde " °f "his h„ f , 
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THE GOVERNOR’S BUDGET 
FOR 1975- 1976 

I hr spending of over a million dollars for the 
• 1976 fiscal year remains a mystery; it awaits 
ippcarance of emergencies. However, the fol- 
mg figures appertaining to the general fund are 
hided in the Governor’s budget for this year just 
tinning: Japanese beetle $355,868, Comstock 
dybug $730,368, woolly whitefly $63,351, 
■. • i leafhopper $641,794, and Oriental fruit fly 
inl,()71. The grapeleaf skeletonizer has disappear- 
i I torn the budget, and the plan to have the grape 
idustry fund its eradication seems to be lying 
inn scent for another year. Because of opposition 

i grape growers, the men of the department have 

ii i idcd not to spray vineyards but hope to mount 
i i .impaign in city areas. May this boondoggle rest 
hi peace. 

The entire subject of agricultural appropria¬ 
tions is confused by the fact that funds are used 
111 mi the general fund and from affected industries, 
is well as this allocation of one million from the 
is tax. Also certain funds from counties are some¬ 
times made available. Conscious of the differences, 
I have reported each time what figures have been 
lurnished by the department. The entire subject 
■.Itould motivate investigation by the Finance Com¬ 
mittees of the Legislature. 
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repeal emergency funding 

For The Dc P™""' 
Food and Agriculture And The 

Legislature 

State of California 

lustration ^of'eradication“* ° f ft,nds “ d * 

Peoole’s r ,? adlcat,on programs for insect , 

that ^ 

culture Code S be” repealed 1 m*' F °° d ^ 

trantrre^ro^ Sotrre Z 

FMd 

Section 8352 5 of the p° Unt P ursu ant 
tj C d e sha|J ^ gT. 

tor of Agricuiture as follows: 7 

feca? n yeaTia 0n he d ef “ « 1 .°«>,000) « 
used for emergency dete«to°r‘ a ' e H d '° 

or research n f ni " aetect| on, eradicatic 

S£SS51§i 
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end of each fiscal year any unemcumbered 
balance of such funds shall be added to the 
amount available for payment to counties 
(hiring the fiscal year, as provided in sub¬ 
division (3). 

■}) that legislation be enacted to provide that 
division of Biological Control of University of 
Mi a ilia be put in charge of projects dealing with 
■ In ai ion or biological control of plant or animal 
hi with authority to contract or otherwise to 
it (uitc execution of the projects, 

(i) that each control or eradication project be 
• a wed and money allocated for it by the Fin- 
... < Committees of the Legislature before substan- 
*1 work is done on the project. 


CHAPTER XI 


FROM A CROP SPRAYER’S RECORD BOOK 

Crop sprayers must file records of their work 
with the county agricultural commissioners, so that 
we were able to examine a typical list of jobs from 
February 17 to March 9, 1974 in the Imperial Val¬ 
ley. This is a typical interior farming valley, supply¬ 
ing winter lettuce for the United States, producing 
hay for Los Angeles and San Diego Counties, and 
having a small town calling itself carrot capital of 
i he world. Thus is underlined California’s respon¬ 
sibility to consumers far and wide, and the right of 
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the public to scrutinize fanners’ pesticide 

farmer K UmaOC ^ ° f mSeCt P eStS m °tiv;,.« ,1 
mers because of massive spraying for pml, l 

XTou/7 y T T Th '“ p«« p''"' 

corron hf 1 ° f peSticide by la ™<' . 

? ? cotton bolls, pupae developing in s,„l 
p&t-Oyitt «X This 

hapsmereas'd because federal aud Si 1 , 

S bffl - When nonho 5 .iv 

K ET" r r i i Ced Wto*. the harm I,. 
and S Dr?vm<, ,r CI r Ulsects had b <*n deem,.,,, 

rewm so ?h,r7° UghOUt yeaI .. 

EteTi’ke ° f ^ CT °P S b «“" 

saks increas'd ’ ^ Ncedl “ “ ^ P-.. 

fanne^mS Spray t f 5 reCord book “ di “tes .. 

toTrue^ fl ? !° n to reduce Pesticide use 

to protect beneficial insects. There were 198 sm , 

Cts“td orb? T* 51 “ wheat, 20o 8 „r,:, 

Deets and others for miscellaneous crops * \i 
*S b a few farmers used insecticide oTwhe" 
probably without real need, the majority appbc.l 

« ^ 7" ngticuliu Jcomme, 

sioner could have directed them to brine up the.. 

disc them !™ ga V° n before planting and then n, 
disc them into the soil. Unless conditions hav, 

peSf e Vallev e ^ f ^ iIy farmed in Ae lm 

S 11^7 ne u dS u n ° Sprayin g ; 5™ two 
elds were treated with thimet and systox. By 


* 


See appendix for the complete record. 
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,ymg barley, farmers miss the opportunity to 
4 i,• an insectary on their own land. First aphids 
,., 4 ,'k barley in such numbers that they seem to 
iwhelm the plants; then such beneficial insects 
, Indy beetles and lacewings, rapidly destroy 
, ; (iids, so that predators spread into other crops 
irduce spraying. Meanwhile, the barley crop is 
. -1 client. Conservation of beneficial insects re¬ 
tires that use be made of every opportunity of 

till t kind. . 

The influence of pesticide salesmen is evident, 

., ause some farmers have been induced to buy 
i wo or three pesticides at one time when one 
would kill all pests; for example, one fanner ap¬ 
plied in one spraying meta-systox, phosdrin, and 
d.unet to a beet field. This exploitation of custo¬ 
mers might have been stopped by the agricultural 
i oinmissioner’s refusal of a permit. Under a new 
,i ; ite law, pesticide advisors are raised to expert 
Hiatus by an examination, but as long as they are 
at the same time salesmen, conflict of interest 

icmains. , Tt 

Compared to the sugar industry of Hawaii, 
licet growers have made little effort to avoid pesti¬ 
cides. Although many used sulphur, a relatively 
innocuous pesticide for consumers,^ others used 
thimet, meta-systox, phosdrin, diazinon, and sys¬ 
tox. If sulphur sufficed for some, an alert agncul- 
tural commissioner should determine whether it 
might meet the needs of all. 
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CHm2r HAVE REJECTED 
CHLORINATED HYDROCARBONS 

thfaaop"praylf Ca ^ 0n .W™ 

of «ol7 ^iuL P of° ni '' l; ' 

Sy C Whe“°M" d fa ™ ers “ »oid d.cT.1 

Defense Fund cauSd L X the , Enviro "'. 

farmers were „„ “Sesfed 'T'" 3 ' b f of "" 

mers who C o„T„ u 5?™ m, T facturers - A few 
bitter experience that°they are^angerous. S ' eai " 1 

THESE FARMERS are in TROUBLE 
San Diego Union, April 5, 1975 
2 CHARGED IN MARKETING TAINTED CROI 


Two partners in a San 
Ysidro farm yesterday 
were charged with mar¬ 
keting spinach with ex¬ 
cessive residue of Toxa- 
Phene, an insecticide-her- 
bicide. 

Jeny Gonzales Jr. and 
George Tachiki, partner 
in G--T Farms, 202 Tijua¬ 
na St., San Ysidro, were 
charged with five counts 
of violations of the state 


Agricultural Code. < 
Atty. John Witt’s ofl 
filed the criminal coni 
amt against the two 
Municipal Court. 

Deputy City Atty. I 
nms Avery of Witt’s C< 
sumer Fraud Unit, said 
load of the spinach w 
delivered to Sea Wor 
Feb 26, but the bit, 
would not eat it. The sta 
Department of Agricultui 
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'**rgc*cl in Marketing Tainted Crop (con’t) 


•tilled and found 12 
tbove the allowable 
• I the chemical spray 
ijilicne. 

tt spinach was traced 

! * to the grower, Avery 
and it was learned 
• (. T Farms had sold 
♦ .lies of the spinach to 
««l»rrmarket chain. The 
♦« I) was traced from 
• liain’s warehouse to 
•dual stores where all 
■ was found still in the 

•it'*. 


Avery said the 40 cra¬ 
tes were condemned and 
the remainder of the spin¬ 
ach crop at the farm was 
plowed under. 

The crop was harves¬ 
ted a few days after spray¬ 
ing when the growers sh¬ 
ould have waited at least 
a month before harvesting, 
Avery said. 

Gonzales and Tachiki 
are scheduled for arraign¬ 
ment April 17. 


FARMERS MIGHT HAVE 
AVOIDED PROBLEMS 


( lilorinated hydrocarbons might have been 
umed by law in 1972 if the Clean Environment 
1 1, submitted in an initiative to voters of Calif- 
>uia by People’s Lobby, had been enacted. How- 
vrr, it was defeated by a media campaign filled 
ith propaganda that mosquitoes would engulf 
lie earth and similar nonsense, and this oppor- 
unity for reform was lost. It is a satisfaction to 
I'rople’s Lobby, however, that events now prove 
lut the legislation was proper and scientifically 
i mrect. 

DDT is dear to the hearts of manufacturers of 
pesticides, since more than any other pesticide, 
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it will disturb the ecology of the inset \ 
therefore, its use marks the beginning <>l .■. r 
tely chemical agriculture. Long after n In- 
applied, it remains to destroy the delii ah 
cial insects and to poison the soil. For a p«. 
at least two years, it will make change in * 
drastic method of pest control difficult in .» , 
Therefore, manufacturers are pressing for ir.« 
to use, although the effort has no scientiln \\ H 
cation, but is entirely motivated by industry |>i 
This effort to legalize DDT is related to a tin 
spray forests, and in this matter timber mx*.* 
have shown themselves gullible. The expcrim.. 
farmers should teach them that use of DDT \x < 
the first step toward an everlasting spray pm, , 
throughout forests, and as in all heavy spi » 
programs, will increase pest problems. I*aim 
now drawing back from this enterprise, have «. 
pleted an experience that timber owners an 
beginning. 

What of the tussock moth? This pest pen. 
cally damages a few trees, and then recedes bca .n. 
of natural enemies. When DDT was finally apple 
the pest population was collapsing. Unfortunah 
the court decision obtained by the Environment 
Defense Fund against DDT left the loophole ill 
it might be brought back for emergencies. I.o» 
forward, then, to an increase in synthetic emerg< i 
cies. 


CHEMICAL TIME BOMBS 


♦|l«icred, m.D., Chief of 

diets. Wayland H ^^ lo ’gy Branch, Com- 
,*i< ology SeCU r °;J; pubUc Health Service, 

d.ir Disease C , e ^ er ’i cia l defender of these 

., , ;c„rgia, and an offic ^ crop sprayers in 
i.lm, recites the pro d Nations. A 

„ control projects for ddT for one 

,, y car-old man worked then wa shos- 

tll ,l withdieldrinfor After returning to 

M d for W^fned of weakness, headache, 

mi', he complained ox w There waS n o 

. isca, and then suffered convulsions . other 

lly wore protecuve clothtng^ upon thrs 

l\y conducting exp ^ re search scien 

period of seemtngSsioi?thatanisweU,so 

. „ ay come to the condusron ^ 

, » P“ tidd ', ,S SS accumulate, and after 
.« years, while P' 0 ® jthdra wn from use. 

■«— 

'l^orton Biskind, M.D. 

,„lc of toxicology has, matt er how lethal 

'.trenched in the forms of hfe, if^ 

, poison may b . i ns tantly, it is safe, 
incsn’t kill human b ^ g incorre ct to assume that 

" lt ma^T 1 handled indefinitely by organs 


Soon after DDT and related chlorinate. 
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nU.lTlCS 


of excretion, such as liver and kidn<\ « | 
experiments numerous changes of live i m i 
have been observed. Organs cannot endm. 
deal, and one may look forward to ailim 4 
eloping in other parts of the body; fm ■ 
since the liver controls chlorestrol in tin IT. 

jury to the liver may cause this to ben.J 

sive, so that heart disease or cerebral linn. <« 
develops. If organs concerned with drt.. i 1 
and excreting waste products of the body I J 
impaired, the body may become unusuully . 
tive; the word allergic describes this ion.li. 1 
Since DDT and related chemicals are fat ■ n! 
the liver’s part in digesting fat would make it . 
ially vulnerable to chlorinated hydro. ...i 

“Malcolm M. Hargraves, M.D., formerly *, 
ticing physician in the Mayo Clinic and pin!. . 
of medicine in the Mayo Foundation, tol.l 
Ribicoff Committee that he asked his pat inn. 
review all contacts with poison and then to inn 
the poison,” I wrote in 1966. “He gave tlx «■ 
mittee a number of case histories taken from 
long experience. 

“One patient had become anemic, her I.. 
marrow showed a complete red cell dycrasia, . 
she had had twelve blood transfusions. Inqtn. 
disclosed that a much frequented room had a I. 
dane vaporizer, which heated the chlorinax 
hydrocarbon lindane, so that its fumes killed n 
sects. She was cured when the lindane vapon/. 
was taken out, the room thoroughly scrubbed x 
remove residue, and the carpet cleaned. 

“A Nebraska com and hog farmer used boil 


.. herbicide on his farm. He developed 

entia and die . rynT were generally 
when r ?'tSd cLTderadon given 
„, ( ,d over the wor presidents 

Note the “portant con- 

Advisory Commi use( } pesticides is 

° f ^In^thT^nvironment in toxic form. 
u,stC . n f i?i£ nf stable chlorinated hydro- 

lirtmcal half W e ^ remain active 

... soils, and the "”! e 7^ years.. . -One 

noil insects, ar ^ ™ dd t ^ stability, per- 

... > lidd ™ Vn ™ReeenUy it has been found 
... and solubility. Recen ^ It has 

tllt of residents of fish, and mam- 


sTICIDES FUMING FROM THE FIELD 
,he crop^ ra ^y r S°omin«td£«g»no- 

reking, pesticides that 1 in a f e w 

hi" J-JSiS reportedly it will be 



• From The Pesticide Jungle by Laura Tallian 
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Pesticide 

phosdrin 
D i-Syst on 

°rganophosphates £££“ 

thimet 


Carbamates 

Weedkiller 


systox 
meta-systox 
Furadan 
Lannate 
IPC 
2,4-D 


LD5o 

J 7 
12 
1150 
46f> 

3.7 

1.7 
40 

« 

20 

1000 


“£ ^WonnTteT hy*„ *? r problems 

° th f Pesticides? Not a. and » 

be found as long as h/ahi ^ Never Can 
in massive quantitu^ bu^h^m pesticid< 
has-been made to shift rfV y ,? Us chan g e 
applicators and workm ^ burden of c 

han <Ue the pestiZJTrl “ ±e i 

ganophosphates and a numh re *5 e about 

# - e from <* 

7b*V“ h ^S: n 4/-„%“« °f« 
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> Mowing from a freshly sprayed field. When 
•iy volatile phosdrin is used, flagmen, stand- 
. .low the planes to guide pilots, look like the 
'• "'H dead. Though they are supposed to dress 
*• .|tiucmen, protective clothing is difficult to 
in the summer heat of California’s inland 
§«!•> * What use of volatile pesticides does to air 
• loy can be guessed. 

l arm workers have two hazards from these 
m ..in,; pesticides: they live near sprayed fields, 
•••.I • mer fields to handle produce soon after treat- 
mi with pesticides. For example, in Visalia, 
dllomia, fifteen men were overcome with para- 
*..ii poisoning on June 13, 1975, in spite of the 
■ i that they had waited more than the required 
iitry period. This recent story is drearily repeti- 
*ii* of numerous injuries during the long use of 
■'•I* still popular pesticide. 

Although reentry periods have been calculated 
4irfully, they do not always protect workers, 
n.iili organophosphates and carbamates are choli- 
ii uerase inhibitors; this means that they reduce 
'lie amount of cholinesterase in the blood so that 
muscles do not relax. Insufficient cholinesterase 
mises muscles to go into spasm as if spastic, and 
movements are uncoordinated or rigidity results. 
However, the individual does not feel loss of cho¬ 
linesterase, so that he feels a false confidence, until 
suddenly he suffers massive symptoms-nausea, 
difficulty in breathing, blurred vision, convul- 
*ions-and if the exposure is severe, death. Repea¬ 
led exposure to these cholinesterase inhibitors, 
then, makes farm workers especially susceptible; 
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long ago th^ d em»H r dUai , diffc ™‘«. |„ . 
for cholinesterase 1 <*««"* "< ,..!. 

““S' overcome a^dcrSaX'e”'" """" 

omia’s inlrnd' vXiyfrca^n'sT" 3 ' 0 ""' "’ ‘ 

Snhg' A flU fl« C {n°? “ T 

California, where pesticid” of 1“ i," °"""" 
stored, recently caused cho character w... 

of 2,000 because of lttl 1™“*“°" of d “' "• 

with Lannate , „ ' " filmes - A mick l„ „i, 

vehicle on t Lcs Anri”'’,' 0 "'' 1 ' 11 . 

caught fire. Fi^ e 7foul Way rece " d > ■ 

f d tk “ “ah^Tt™ fli . 

not making " " 

Quimby 2STSfc S^V 966 ““S'' 

Washington, and Allen r r SemCe> Wen «cl.< 
authority to the Caliform’ L I ! mmon ’ 11160 second m 

in 1958 summarized “?** ° fA ^ icultu " 
of parathion up^ ° 1 '< 

apples, citrus fruit, P and h™ 
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.« •( declines sharply after a few days, it is 
how long it persists upon leaves and fruit: 
ii cases of poisoning occurred 33 days after 
».dilon had been applied.” * 

Wluu of the disappearance of these chemicals? 

» ili has been made of the fact that the original 
>n nal cannot be found: it sinks into plants and 
... in sap to kill insects as a systemic insecticide, 
metabolites have been formed. Almost all these 
•in ulcs have this quality in varying degrees, but 
lw most common systemic insecticides are systox, 
..Ha systox, and Di-Syston. With the residue 
•mIc the plant, parathion becomes paraoxon, 
.l iiliion changes into malaoxon, and carbamates 
nitrate instability by breaking into various other 

.. This chemical change, however, bodes ill 

.ilirr than good, because highly toxic materials 
♦ult. However, this disappearance has permitted 
.iicli scientific malingering, since some scientists 
.nd officials have stressed the vanishing of the ori- 
m.il and failed to mention the toxicity of metabo- 

The absorbent quality of these pesticides 
• institutes a danger: they should not be breathed 
ii si they enter the body through the lungs, and a 
•mall amount of the most toxic on the skin of vic¬ 
tims will cause death. Also, housewives cannot 
wash systemic pesticides off vegetables. Therefore, 
iliose entrusted with public health should view 
these pesticides with alarm. 


* The Pesticide Jungle by Laura Tallian. 
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ances fo^pesticide^ *!? impressed by ih> , 

Dru g Administration or* the Emnr^^ . .. 

tion Agencv r^,v. • ™ e “-“wronmenial iv 

tion TS t telZL°l p f on hy a n - • 
extraordinary activity of ° ^ Can enc ^ urc •'«« m* 
are always based S ove ™ment. T„l. 

Principle y that Xone^ ** «tabl,sl„ 

not have fro ™ the n mi „ , 

LD50ofheflthyrateTt^-?f^ nori " • ' 

mfants, the elderly or the u raCC wr ' 
far from the average Nor can ^ *t ese dev,;i " ' 
research is objective jfpm J 3 * SUre .1 
search of companies' I? A °f EPA *«*,„, , 
the pesticides in question 7 ”^ if° r re £ istra " ,,l ‘ 
these manufacturers wonln rf been 
"O' optimistic view„f°““ be «> ,,L 

the ^e e ™sS“'^*«.. 

»n soi, has 
much optimism and too S • °! nehovv "» 
^eem to dominate rejstrat ^ f en ? fic «*«•!• 
etde, so that scientifts nro? °J each new P™. 
which are later disproved aTilhistl aS ®J Unpt, ' om 
Poisoning. Dr. Homer R Wolfe Ch Tr by so ' 1 
Research Station at WmZ u Chlef of Ae EPA 
assembled facts in 1972 r^"’ Washi ngton, 

l-nge re for a £*«'■* Parath. 

areas of spillage, 1m cites an « J ’, “P'aally in 
a child that ingested soil f ^ P°“ning 
spillage had ocS^d sif mT £ d " Vewa >' «*«• 

*“ a-rntTn^rS,':; 
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..hi which would be hazardous to children and 
•mU for as long as five years. Under ordinary 

• In finds that parathion sterilizes the soil tem- 
mly of microorganisms effective in breaking 
*m |>arathion. 58 

When human beings use poison against insects, 
arc striking at a form of life more accustomed 
hardship than their own. Insects show resistance 
IMiison in a variety of ways: some protect them- 
■ i i s by a less permeable outer covering, by stor- 

• m fatty tissues, by efficient excretion, or by 
mging the poison to something less toxic by en- 

, malic action. Primarily they triumph by sheer 
’productive power; the rapidity with which gen¬ 
ii ions follow one another makes possible adjust- 
•• nis unknown to mammals; for example, some 
rinds will have a new generation every ten days. 
hi this matter, mankind is in a collision course 
mli nature, and it seems evident in the frenzied 
arch for new chemicals that mankind will not be 
lie winner unless he changes his ways. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ALFALFA, BATTLEFIELD FOR 
PETROCHEMICAL AGRICULTURE 

These pages from a crop sprayer’s record book 
show how spring comes to California’s agricultural 
valleys, not with the sweetness of flowers but with 
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wS en a,“£ n ap" i 197 ° fOT ««S"r; I 

every croiTdriftTi " of P«K*I« . 

W dX£ i?^° meS afactor - .. .. 

d “«> shipped to?v™p“ ng Jt e V f - I 
and to world markets v^k • Unmd ' 
stantly registers new product ^ ' 

into new uses- tempt s l.m- 

Th= SCmM " 

255,000 boxes of 1™ % 1975 centcrs hi- 

which Japanese officiab"ha« refused'ro'll 

&°Lr m d a M nto <* «2;; 

phenyl-thenol (OPP tnl tW ° ^ un ^ c ^ es - O/// . 

feife aBi-f^ eran 0 Ce 10 PP m > ^d //, 

after harvesttop^“ i Pp,n > Were VI*, 
have banned both chemicals The^n ^ Jap;U " 
now petitioning Japan to rH Th United Stat <' i 
of this market will Sf, stajld ards. I,, 

annually. 60 lU COSt S rower s $40 to $50 mill,,,,, 

manufacture 1 su^es^the^ Chevron ln Pestic i.i, 
and,Pesticides and the ma^nerT 0,1 

products so poisonous that th which wasi< 

disposal can be made ini- P ose problems o( 
™ply by mco%ora^Sl r °- fltabI f e sales “'"'■ 
tion. They also kSK"V™ food P r ° d "' 
offici^at all levels of 

cultu^^s^ndangering^food 
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.. have reduced bee population, farmers are 

wing difficulty in securing pollination for fruit 
I seed crops, and bee rental is becoming more 
illy. The long range problem of what will hap- 

• m lo soil with its teeming microbial and insect 
inflation is shrugged aside, although many scien- 

• ,i % arc asserting that problems sometimes ascribed 
•it insects may result from improper care of the 

■il Nor are pests properly controlled: in spite of 
in deluge of poison, an increasing number of pests 
■ ii resistant to certain pesticides, and some to all 
hut can be brought against them. 61 

Since a change must come, People’s Lobby has 
(led to determine what policies of the Department 
•I Pood and Agriculture will delay or will assist 
11 - form. 

Alfalfa will be the battlefield upon which is¬ 
sues of a petrochemical agriculture will be decided. 

11 is vital to the ecology of a farming area as a 
perennial crop, within whose shelter a normal and 
balanced insect life develops and spreads to other 
crops, to reduce need for spraying. It serves as in- 
scctary for other crops, conserving beneficial in¬ 
sects throughout the year. There is no other crop 
so widely cultivated to act as refuge. Therefore, 
those benefiting from heavy spraying, such as 
manufacturers of pesticides, crop sprayers, or pesti¬ 
cide salesmen will seek to increase pesticide treat¬ 
ment of this crop, and those opposed to such 
practices will attempt to make it an unsprayed 
crop. 

The decision of the Department of Food and 
Agriculture that biological control of insect pests 
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should be financed by the affected 
industries conforms tn th, art f. a 
those desirincr , e P ro ^t tnotiv.ui. 

but of all other croD?^?™ 8 ’ ° 0t °' ,ly 
of the farmer or S! P constltu tcs mi,,, . 

industrvT nZ consumer but of th< „ , 
uiuustry. it promotes pesticide uce „ ,i 
developed F C1UC use, a tln-si* , 

sSSSSa-Si: 

ESHssarSt*:. • 

for r S h *t ey “ USt hUSdc » . 

thought^ mtf „„T„f“r ,,ed , ! the >' « >■. . 

in this competidon for f * eniarketplace ' ol,v '. 

are more X er o°M° r * ta ”?' P®*** com,. ,.. , 

those desiring b,olog,“d°cOTpnl tmnca ’ “ 

«ng by farmersihSiZlTa""' .. 

a program for control of an in“c, pe^m " 
long ranee finaneir,^ rr . 1 pest must I,., 

brought from Europe or^sfaTmu"^"'. 

quarantine until its Jt must b e P 1 " •• 

reared in a laboratory *- ntIa ^' t y can be assess. .1 

bers, then colonized^ ^erd" 
insectary DODuIarirm • areas * Additional 

sects hLS “d Cm‘ T"' fora the «ts, 
tion of resuits Perhan .ri- dlere must be evaliu 
must be imported Jd l, add,non ? 1 "atural enema 

and Problerc^Tp^ ”7°' '7““" " 
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i now where money is available before mean- 

* l plans can be made. Instead, the Department 

* i mmI and Agriculture has chosen to turn these 
. ir.is into beggars soliciting private grants, and 

n Advocated this plan to the Finance Committees 
In Legislature. 

I miners deplore their spraying bills and would 
if they could, but the Department of Food 
i Agriculture combines with pesticide salesmen 
mount a fear campaign against insect pests. With 
< background farmers are not likely to contri- 
■ • to research in biological control. As affairs 
, at present, they continue with pesticides to 
..luce alfalfa; therefore, they risk no change, 
|.. i ially since the Department of Food and Agri- 
.Imrc will tell them with patronizing arrogance 

* i biological control projects seldom succeed. 
Another failure of the Department of Food 

..id Agriculture centers upon the fact that officials 
In not protect research of the Division of Biolo- 
I. ,d Control from pesticides. Pesticides and bene- 
b. i d insects do not mix, and an eradication pro- 
ct should not overlay a project in biological con- 
u,l, as was done with whitefly eradication. 

Sufficient money should be provided for ento¬ 
mologists working with biological control to rent 
i rlcase sites, so that they control them completely. 
I'he present practice is to make them again depen¬ 
dent upon charity so that they must give their 
precious insects to farmers, who promise to protect 
diem and then fail to keep their promise. Farmers 
should not be asked for this cooperation, for, 
until a sufficient population of beneficial insects 
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develops, they face economic loss from ii, 
this is a public cost and should not l>< l.,,,. 
an individual. 

Some of the problems during his work v\ • • i . 
spotted aphid that should be met sympaili. i, «. 
by the Department of Food and Agrmilim. 
described by Dr. Robert van den Bosdi I h. 

certain problems that cannot be avoided, ami 
gely this includes keeping a proper niimhn 
pests, so that parasites can develop |ii<.|. 

Dr. van den Bosch notes that lady bcctl. i, 
quently prey so heavily upon spotted aphid'. 
compete with parasites, so that there is a vml. 
fluctuation in numbers. However, the real thn .11 
scientists practicing biological control is failun 
other people to cooperate with them; for cxani|.i. 
without control of fields where parasites ar< . 
leased, they must watch these valuable insiii* 
destroyed by frequent mowing of alfalfa and . In 
mical treatment of fields by growers. After a y< ,. 
of colonization efforts and the introduction ,,1 
three kinds of parasites from the Middle East, n 
seemed clear that the project would fail. Howc\< 1 
an alfalfa grower offered Dr. van den Bosch com 
plete control of a 38-acre field and the assuram 1 
that he would not apply insecticide to any pari <>l 
it. He set aside a five-acre plot in which any tyj>< 
of manipulation or cultural practices might be used 
to facilitate survival of pest and natural enemy 
Within the five-acre section Dr. van den Bosch cs 
tablished a parasite release plot of approximately 
one acre, which was to be left uncut during tin 
entire experimental period. The remaining part ol 
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livr acres was to be used as a parasite “nur- 
10 assist the spread of the parasites beyon 
, n , acre plot. This was to be accomplished by 
cutting of alfalfa, so 

„.- would always be assumed of ptoKcoon 

V of the spotted aphid had spread over the 
: Tre field and into neighboring fields, and from 
, field alfalfa hay covered with the paras^d 
>, lies of aphids was taken to other areas in Calit 

”'T was permitted to have a small part in the col- 

nioinologists: fanners were spraying the v aiuab e 
.ires brought with such expense and trouble 
M , m the Middle East. I donated twenty acres o 
j to the project and had the pleasure of watch- 
; c Auishment of the parasites and the end of 
ilicmical treatment for spotted aphlfe TIk most 
H.xious moments were those m which it seeme 
ilnt aphid population would decline so d 
Ally because of a fungus disease of a P hl ^ 

parasites might not have b ^ lt a cage 

I )r van den Bosch reported that he built a cage 

around the original release site to ' P r °“ ct ap ^ 

I mm lady beetles. The Impend V *y held 
was strip-cut to protect insect life, and Everett 
StriS working with Dr. van den Bosch, built a 
!, " ge vacuum clefner and mounted it on a pickup, 
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to vacuum the field twice for parasites ,h „ , 
might carry into their own fields 

the alfalfa weevil 


"ring upon SI e problems of •• 

Whe„ g Zr t ”d 2: r *‘ use . 

the state c“h V*i Kd alfa,fa «l>rou K l,!... 
» the pesd^MeS k r “ g e Up millio " s "> ■ 

did thewo* of n^ h ‘ Wl ! en beneficii > J "". 

For this industrJ ^ des ’ sales dwindled to/,,, 
the bodies of aphids^ W3SpS Iaj 7 n £ their eggs „ 

to be destroyed The arriva^f 6 ^?^ 311(1 enc,n " 
vided an opnortun.W f ° f alfalfa weevi1 ^ I",. 

Fumdan C a^higWy chm, 

for t d,Tpes,SM d be a P hidS (l ' 
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Hril aphids would protect that crop. Alfalfa 
ils have only a single generation, and therefore 
•I only a single spraying. The Department of 
I and Agriculture had power to direct this 
••nit r of pesticides through the permit system 
i,mistered by agricultural commissioners, but 

■ vv,'<I the matter with indifference and let indus- 

have its way. Industry, manipulating events, 

■ •Micd a shortage of the less harmful pesticides, 
usiandy these dramas centering upon profit 
i < place, and if one knows the true meaning, he 
hi evaluate motives and know the hearts of men. 

In obedience to the policy that public funds 
(muld be spent for eradication and private funds 
hmild finance biological control, the Depart- 
irnt of Food and Agriculture neglected the alfalfa 
• evil problem. 

“During Reagan’s era our budget was chopped 
♦limit 20 per cent, and inflation has made further 
•iirrcndous inroads, especially in the last year,” 
Hi. van den Bosch wrote on January 7, 1975. “Yet 
very one is screaming for biological and integrated 
ontrol. And now that the prices of pesticides are 
■ky rocketing and some materials in short supply, 
(here is even greater pressure on us to develop al¬ 
ternatives. 

“The Egyptian alfalfa weevil problem is a case 
in point. The pest is really devastating. I would 
estimate that it cost the alfalfa industry $15 mil¬ 
lion last year, and it has not reached its full impact. 
Now the livestock people are being hit, because the 
weevil is ripping up bur clover in wild pastures. 
Bur clover is the key species in lowland California 
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S n ^ g fc“^ b b e X^a , ' ^hprott, . " 

locked of I e ™ ,a ', 0ge , nfix "’ " > 
undesirable species NeSksfl*’ '"" l •• 

“d sheepmen are g^ou “ f %•. . 

“Pray (too costlyiandrf, !.. 

rapid develoDmpnt „/ A • ca " 1 ' i < 

if the later P ere d^“? ntvaric > i ' ' A- . 
fore they e™ld Ped ' K wou| d . ■ ... 

“Meanwhile i„ affi r thc 

™°unt of insecticide spraying’at die .. 

ole time of the vf Qr /£• y at t * K wm-.i t • 

there drift to other crops S anr? Uttlng ^ N,, ' ' 

spraying causes seconda^ pest ombr^T' ,M " 

lead to furrtVS “w h “ ' 

“So we haveT^f V nSeCtlcidetr< 

insect problemTn ra r f Ple P robl ™~tlu Hl 

suppon C^T ^ Yet 1 

Christiansen turnedL bl ° lo g lcal control p„, p „ 
time blowinghundredsofrT" (W j lle in du ' ""* 
and ‘control’ proL^sl «**-" 

completely unorganized ^ faJfa ln dusm 

one thin dime. The cart“ " 0t COme “P »"■ 
tions asking for sunnnrr ^ W passed 
given $150 g They are ? thl’ W °° 1 ^ rowcrs In* 

at least have given something ”° 62 St ° f ^ lo1, 

alfalfa 'wwU^Ju's^ !? n 0 ' 0gical c ““ ' 

Biological Control Dr va^ d P t Di ™'. 

P.S. Messenger haie SmSized"^ 0 ^'' 
two related pests the alfalfa -i ein ’ ^herc an 
tian alfalfa weevil. The alfalfa^l^^f 
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*> imI was controlled by a parasite Bathyplectes 
i,itin However, when the alfalfa weevil 
.1 throughout California, the parasite did not 
- I m the hot interior valleys, but gave better 
. .mice in the mild coastal valleys of central 

( mill. A strange reaction called encapsulation 
ijird, whereby the pest surrounds the parasite 
, ■ l,uva in its body with blood cells and causes 
lo the invading organism. Therefore, para- 
tic present in all localities but are not equally 
iivr. Meanwhile, the Egyptian alfalfa weevil, 
more troublesome pest, has entered California. 

I here are many places where additional para- 
may be sought, for these weevils are dispersed 
miii area of eight to ten million square miles in 
■pc, Africa, and the Middle East. Since the 
il solution to such problems is to seek natural 
• mies in similar climates, Dr. Messenger and Dr. 
•i den Bosch suggest Iraq, where the parasite has 
n observed attacking weevils. ^3 All this is not a 
imanent obstacle, but an unfinished problem. 

11 this pest has created such havoc in the state is 
H directly to failure to grant proper funding to 
■ so scientists who will be able to solve the prob- 

iii. 

As if alfalfa weevils were not enough, a new 
(•hid, Acyrthosiphon loti, has come from Europe 
.ml is now distributed from Imperial Valley to 
K ramento. If the alfalfa weevil problem had been 
• lived in its proper time, this aphid might not have 
•icsented a serious problem. Many aphids come for 
hi interval and then recede with hot weather, or 
nc readily conquered by such aphid enemies as 
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weev^pute^ef ingS ‘ Howevcr -«' v , 
mill w*h IS fa T er ° n ** in - .. 

. 

pesticide sales That farm ln & ^ or ah vvlm 1 
unsolved insect nr! I ", 01051 dcal 

*e DepartmenVof Food S,d a/™,'. ' 

dication should have masSe bfr "" 

“oney, but that bioloS C o n *T’ 1 ' 
nothing. Even rourW g 1 *^ control short • i 
of Bilgi c " r 2™;“f“<f™teford„ 

»71,000 and at Riveide $?28foS (' 
year 1974-1975 Thk m 5 ° 28 ’ 808 f °r ll»« i. 
salaries and other * nCy must bc '!>• •>< 

-ountS^Sr^^ 1 '. 

must be financed by iants ^ ? lajor ,, " ,M 
tions in the Agriculture^ Mandator y i«»i. 
to reduce use nesS u r ^ u,re thc »•»• • 
gical control and limited 5 ’ Y "r gIect ol l,h 
understand it he is hanH n ^ g for M 
lions to the oil-pesticide e g * b ,° nanza Wor,, ' " 

dominates this deSe nt pleX seeming 

Ls-tc news comes that n»- 
gone to the Middle East iid toT' C " Bo • S< ' ,, '' 
parasites of the EgvDtian aifie Asia to searcl ' 1 
moth, and aphids.^ ^ fdfa weevil > 1,16 codlr. 

the success of hif seic^for bene^f^ 31,011 
letter dated June 1 1975°< <r beneficial insects in 
to do some good for the V^rf " 1 ° Ver here tr y ,n 
and I think that I have rn ^ lf ° rnia en vironmciM 
Have come up with some Iikch 
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. <ir% to help counter the insecticide blanket. 
••I vcral months ago I told you that I was 
• i! about the alfalfa weevil project and its 
img,” Dr. van den Bosch continues. “This con- 
•Irrived from the fact that the heaviest extra- 
il support was coming from a National Science 
illation grant, and that future funding from 
■uiirce was very tenuous. It appears that my 
irlicnsions are about to be realized. National 
•* me Foundation wants to shift the support bur- 
■ I nr biological control to the United States De- 
uurnt of Agriculture (grant funds), and the 
PA tentatively agreed to this. But then it 
mged its mind. Now National Science Founda- 
n says that it will not support the alfalfa weevil 
•logical control work beyond this fiscal year, 
u's its prerogative, and I can do nothing about 
I have been working with the cattlemen’s asso- 
uion for a five-year support package, but that 
•.till in gestation, and there are some hurdles. 
“ I’he California Department of Food and Agri- 
•ilmre says that it can’t help because this is not a 
• wly invading pest. Mr. Christiansen once showed 
•nIrrest in awarding a small contract (several thou- 
md dollars), but that collapsed in a cloud of 
urcaucratic dust. 

“My current exploration is being supported 
iliout 60 percent by funds provided by the Walnut 
Marketing Board, 20 per cent from the Division of 
biological Control funds, and another 20 per cent 
horn the National Science Foundation grant funds, 
t herefore, I am working on about a half dozen 
pest insects, one of which is the alfalfa weevil.” 64 
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CHAPTER XIII 

AGRICULTURE MUST HA VI , 

numerous be?popSa^ ^ ^ sr " 1 " 

such as apples nl u economic 1’rodu 
berries a^d P ’ chernes - bluebern, 

S qua sh ’a n “ d „r/'vi„ C “1 *"**• ™ “" 

»ge crops grown for se?d Inrf "n an<l """ 
such diverse crops as car^f ^ Pr ° <,Ul " 
buckwheat radish m onion > sunll, 

paragus, ™““>•* -1.. v 

E.C. Martin of rhe n. ’ d man y others,' 
Michigan State Unive«™“' ^ J En .^" *'"» 

s ifeti p d r r\^-& 

Beca^f of P " bee Po'lination." 65 ’ 

keepers are constand^^fl™^ a S r ! culturc . 
to escape one spravin? nr lght ’ moving their 
this effort abour hll/ ^. other - Eve n will 
troyed ponies arc 

Under constant^?™,/ m 1,16 United St;, 

pesticides beXe^erf T' 30(1 more »« 

colonies decrease^ Jjr** number of <> 
ecrease as pollination needs are risi 
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> MacGregor of the United States Depart- 
Agriculture cites these figures: “We have 
*4*1 live million colonies of honey bees. Per- 
#11 of these are in the 1 to 50-colony owner- 
4 v. (strictly amateurs) whose owners are in 
njuipped to move them to specific cr^ps 
lliiitttion purposes. About half the remainder 
i) million) might be classed as migratory, al- 
ilu- moves are from one nectar flow to ano- 
viili little or no usage of the bees aspollina- 
tins leaves only about 1.25 million colonies 
might be available at some time during the 
fur pollination. These are probably used on 
• i ugc of two crops per year. 

I« this supply sufficient to meet the poten- 
!< mand? Definitely not! There is a need for 
in possibly twenty times the number of mob- 
inlonies that are presently available, or 2.5 
m to 10 million mobile colonies.” Mob- 
nlonies mean colonies owned by beekeepers 
have large trucks with mechanical loaders, 
.ire accustomed to moving long distances, 
who are willing to sacrifice honey production 
pollination rental. In the 1930’s pollination 
as free as sunshine, but now rental for bee 
mies has risen to $6.00 to $10.00 per colony, 
I beekeepers are demanding security from pes- 
ilr destruction before they rent colonies. 
Development of hybrid seed has increased 
need for pollination; for example, soybeans 
•micrly did not require bee pollination, but 
brid seed of this plant cannot develop without 
< s, since bees must transplant pollen to the 
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male-sterile plant. If approximately li.ili , 
acres of soybeans are planted, this will , 
more than a million colonies of bees < mi. 
plant which may be produced without h. , 
bees increase the quantity of seed and Inn i 
cotton may increase the need for bees. 

The crops that require cross pollination , 
be produced without bees. 20,000 an, 
monds are produced in California, and tl.. n , 
must be cross pollinated with pollen from n , 
another variety. Apple production pres, 
same problem. 

Without bees little alfalfa seed will be m , 
ed ; therefore, it is essential that a pro™ l 
vised to heep bees safe as they pollinate tlm 

It there were no other compelling reason 
great need of agriculture for bees would l>, 
cient to force development of an integrate,I , 
program, which can be developed into bi„|, v 
control. 


CHAPTER XV 


INTEGRATED PEST CONTROL, 

A PROPOSAL FOR SURVIVAL 

The lesson learned in Peru by cotton farmer, 
the Canete Valley has meaning for California I 
mers. There it was proved that pests survive ben 
than the soil microorganisms that promote 


I*,, „r the beneficial insects that lower far- 
l>i iticide bills. The Canete Valley is one of 
, inrty coastal valleys separated by severe de- 
.,„l watered intermittently by rivers. Farmers 
.1, ( plicated the history of California by chang- 
, thr chlorinated hydrocarbons with heavy use 
.«,i/rnc hexachloride and DDT. Then they 
i, med these for the organophosphates. At first 
»• were high with 648 pounds of cotton per 
1954, and farmers developed the idea that 
| m nr pesticides used the better. 

ii ILL. Doutt and Dr. Ray F. Smith of Uni- 
,,1 y of California describe the gradual reduction 
,i Ids, which was accompanied by increasing 
■ 1,1c costs, so that presently cotton could not 
-uwn on any land except the best. Leafworms 
i other cotton pests developed resistance, there 
prst resurgence, and secondary pests freed of 
.* ,il enemies assumed serious pest status. Whe- 
(California has reached this condition should 
, matter of inquiry, but interviews with some 
,crs have indicated that this is happening here. 
In Peru the 1955-1956 seasons were economic 
iters: pests resistant to pesticides were out of 
,irol in the cotton fields, so that millions of 
* were lost. Yields dropped to 296 pounds per 

if 

Integrated pest control was adopted; sec- 
I year cotton was prohibited, the Canete Val- 
was re-populated with beneficial insects from 
i„t valleys, and these insects were protected in 
iiy possible way. The synthetic organic com- 
■iinds were used only by special permission of a 
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commission, a system similar to the < 
method of requiring permits from .ip 
commissioners. The insecticides used wen 
sulphate and arsenicals. ^7 The arsem. il 
not recommend, because this would 


Kiluction in over-wintering pests. 


.. i dm 


ornia back to the problems of the c.uly < 
when calcium arsenate poisoned Cali I omi t 
to the detriment of cattle and unlucky 
However, these pesticides are less tlam.ip 
beneficial insects, and cotton production imo 
to 644 and finally to 922 pounds per am * 


omoTo gists fust establish an economic 
1 for each crop; that is, the pest popula- 

.'lut each crop can endure wthout economic 

i ,rmers Dr van den Bosch notes that obser 
,!fte economic threshold can reduce: pest.- 
n t|llC 50 per cent, especially for farmers w 
mutinelv 68 Workers with minimum train 
„ field scouts determine whether economic 
i,,I,Is are exceeded, and whether population 
tis is increasing or receding under impact o 
problems receded. Since pests and pest pmi , cnem i es . A professional crop protection 

are quite different in California, it does not I Ist^ directs them, and advises farmers not 




that the same pesticides must be used uh«i* • 
tegrated pest control. 

How can integrated pest control be appli. 
California? It uses a multiplicity of teclim.j 
cultural methods, resistant crop varieties, m. • 
insects, attractants, augmentation of parasit> 
predators (the living insecticide), and finally 
pesticide least damaging to beneficial m ■ 

An example of cultural methods is the im 
planting of alfalfa with cotton to keep lygus !•■ 
in alfalfa, where they do little damage, and aw 
from cotton, where they injure the bolls. Anml 
device is strip-cutting alfalfa, or the harvcsi 
hay in alternate strips, in order to protect from . 
posure to the sun insects developing in nom 
balance. These tactics vary with crop and an 
sometimes early planting permits a crop to mam 
before a damaging population of some pest dev 
ops, or, as with cotton, a cotton-free period 
winter and simultaneous planting on an agreed d . 


Misapplication of pesticides but in irrigation 
ucatment, and all other matters that may re 
mtnerease of insects or plant diseases. An estr- 
has been made by the United States Depart 

of S Agriculture o? the manpower -quued to 

1 1 1 is plan into operation in the Un ted State . 

, the figures for California: a total of 4,304 
I scouts ^Xid 287 professional crop protection 
fists 6 9 There are already private companies 
I'Snn this service in California and without 
i i imaduates of University of California special 
,fbtlSca! control of P cs K could be reenut- 
,I though for complete services throughout the 
, there should be a crash program of training 
tod protection specialists. College boys with 
.I,"* fS in entomology could serve as field 


See appendix. 
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scouts with minimum instruction in |>< • 
beneficial insects anticipated in the crop • I 
at the time. People's Lobby believes tlim 
would be far more useful employment dun « 
gency detection of pests under Section 2i 
the Agriculture Code. Under this integral'll 
control program it is likely also that new \ - 
would be discovered while other pests wen .! 
ed. According to the Council of Environnt 
Quality, each scout supervises from 1,000 to ’ Hj 
acres, and collects data, which he reports i« M 
supervisor. 

The United States Department of Agruui* 
initiated projects in 1971 in cotton in Ari/.on • • 
the Southeastern states, and in tobacco in N- 
and South Carolina. The Council on Environin' • 
Quality reports that the money saved from min 
insecticide use more than compensated com 
field monitoring. The cost in the cotton prop 
of $1.00 to $1.50 per acre for field scouts mlu 
the cost of spraying so that farmers were abli 
save more than $2.76 million on 220,000 an 

Note Dr. van den Bosch’s statement thai 
addition to cotton, integrated control progt.n 
have been developed in alfalfa, apple, citrus, gruj* 
pear, oil palm, rubber, cocoa, and glasshou 
crops. ^ 

“In each of these cases preservation and/or an 
mentation of natural enemies has been a critn 
factor in the program,”Dr. van den Bosch explain 
“Currently, many additional programs are und 
development, and these, too, place major empli 
sis on the role of naturally occurring biologi< 


the Division of , Bl °°^L an d the educational 
„ .[lists endeavored P, precious techm- 

..ttram to pass on to others th«pre Ae SUIyiv al 

' • lmrfbSrf tile human race. Additional 

Stio" specialists -uld recite tmnimg. 

1 ” CU “dd^sSrchVroughout the world for nat- 
Ten^t ol pests would continue . 

.non or biological controffiSn Through all 
*uuld require planning and d q wou i d be 

.^eTonly.^wSn toW- control, 

•hr elimination of harmful pesuci ^ but in 

This would requ-e addmonad be 

'He opinion of People s y centering 

lound by curtailment of those prg: ^ mas . 

ipon expanded chemic long run 

Sail* t&SSS stionld he 

irviewed. 
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the permit system needs rei < >I< M 


better W Wlddy Stated that Calilo.n,- 

better laws than any other state for regulaim, 

pcide use People’s Lobby agrees; however i,l 

istranon decides the value of a law, and il\, i 

mit P w< ; t re lde wK gUlatl0n * S a WeU adxninistcM .i 
mit system. When permits are issued by aim, uli 

comm,ss,oner, for every job. dm peJoS' 

J nSd^oT" e: a f 1CUl “ raI “"loners, i,„. 

need to know the pesticide history of eve. \ 

tioS of oS WIth farmCrS and Iea ^where ml, 

are ndfli? appeann g’ or check farmers, 
e misled into unnecessary spraying Cons, 

tious commissioners, then, prevent farmers l, 

making mistakes. Unfortunately, early in the 

S'!* system^ the dLctor 

preted permits as seasonal or annual and . 

s ,!°Xv MriS tire d systen> d f a permit is iasuei1 ’• 

gthy period and periodic reports are made ,, 

ats rs n 35 been comp " eted ’ eve ^-' 

Drevented f a N r° mjUry Can be anticipated . 

prevented, and the commissioner has no den. 

“f ° f hiS COUnty - He becomes merely', 
todian of paper work, accumulating in his off, 

S d famm e Noth eStiddeS bCCOme Ae real menl ' 

watchS ? g . Can persUade Aose who h: 
watched pesticide sales increase that Directors 

Food and Agriculture do not condone this state 
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l<> understand this, please review with me the 
,iiy of the permit system in California. From 
io 1960, my family had a bee business in the 
, i i.il Valley of California; therefore, I recall 
,* beekeepers in 1938 secured an ordinance in 
county to regulate pesticides, the first leg- 
,i|on of its kind in California. The issue was 
, iy, not of human beings but of bees, killed at 
4 1 time by pesticides applied to melon blossoms. 

J.E. Eckert of University of California sugges- 
i i hat bees did not work cantaloupe blossoms 
,m four in the afternoon to seven o’clock the 
> i morning, and that pesticide might be applied 
i, Iy during those hours. Beekeepers, themselves, 
>, overed that bees did not visit squash blossoms 
n r one o’clock in the afternoon. In humid di¬ 
nes the hours might be different, but this was 
meet in dry desert air. A county ordinance was 
lopted by the Imperial County Board of Super¬ 
iors at the request of the late B.A. Harrigan, 
•Hi icultural commissioner at that time, to restrict 
j>t :iying to those hours when bees did not visit 
•lossoms of treated crops. This timing protected 
res for many a year, and permitted beekeepers 
hi keep bees close to sprayed fields, not only of 
Melons but numerous other crops. 

This was as important to melon growers as 
io beekeepers, since all gourd plants need bees for 
|iollination. These plants are totally dependent 
upon insects, because there are male and female 
liiossoms entirely separate but growing on the same 
plant. Insects, covered with pollen, must move 
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beeT^i K bIossom > ^ of all ,,.,11,. 

hairs whirh e h t: |^ lei n b ° dleS are coveml «"l 
hairs which hold pollen, and their habit <d 

that T e ° f fl ° Wer Until the honr >' M 

£ fil? ^ enSUreS distributi °n of , 

Sdr^l at time dcsi £ I- 

their fields because without them they p„„, 
luxuriant vines but no melons V ’ 

intemr ^71° f Y ’ ** com„„„ ( 

interpreted the law to mean job permit., , 

°? e 11131 a s P ra yer treated a field. This',,,.. 

Aa?rhcV e mCrdy by a ^ephonr', ,|t", 
that the duty was not onerous. However tl„ i 

is ation brought peace to producer^ ' 

to o£S S f a ^ S ° me ° f kS benefitS werc transit 
to other farmers or to consumers. Farmers 

ing calcium arsenate, the insecticide used' ,'|, 

fins period, were often restrained from 'n !, ;' 

wJe proi'ettf Th rift “ !l ay ' leWs - “<* «•>« •... 

Knerattd a ^H „™ "f 01 * that thc Perm,, s y„. 
generated and personal contact with farmers, 

btn ied T n „V W r of what P^cMes 

oeen used on particular crops, so that hr 

E re“fed^ ly com , aminatt > i shipmn, B b,Z 

tney reached supermarkets. While injury could „ 
be completely prevented when highlyToxic n,-, 

«d eS ,o W a ZS i ed K y airpla " e ' ^ 

tion by s,ncere md effective regul, 

For this reason legislators modelled the si n 

«orf o? £ e o £ Pe ;^ Vdley ordinance, 
ctors of Food and Agriculture erred in failing ,, 
carry over the concept of the job permit. If a gL 
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nl paper work is done and little real control, 
token regulation usually turns against those 
Ini,; protection. For example, if at present a 
•tit idc is duly registered and a permit secured, 
- a i 11 assume that its use is contrary to public in- 
i the assumption is that the pesticide is guilt- 
hut that the victim is at fault, or that the 
jillrator is careless. Regulation, then, has become 
•nrtion against genuine evaluation of the toxi- 
of the pesticide; for this reason it helps pesti- 
i manufacturers. If it were the purpose here, I 
ild enumerate many instances of good legisla- 
,n perverted to become shield to offenders 
•lirr than benefit to the public. 

To administer an effective permit system, the 
Himissioner occasionally must refuse permits, 
H since granting of each permit depends upon 
• isonal discretion, this matter cannot be legisla- 
,1 Mr. Harrigan, desiring regulation to succeed, 
ilt out a stem justice, so that agriculture pros¬ 
it cd. During this period, rental for bee pollina- 
iin was unknowmbees placed near the fields dis- 
ubuted their services free as sunshine, and farmers 
md to study the matter before they were convin- 
nl even of the necessity of pollination, since the 
inblem had never troubled them. 

When a change is made to biological control 
hi some crops or to an integrated spray program 
>n others, the director must have a strong permit 
>ystem in the counties. A permit system using 
mnual or seasonal permits is utterly useless: 
larmers, having been trained by salesmen to ex¬ 
cessive spraying, will fear the new program and 
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The agriculture”™' r ° m ">. 

- guide and nCoTT"'; raUS ' 

different and more L e ^ cate 
control than the practice? no^ 6 SyStCM1 ' 

accomplished onl^i/^"- < 


CHAPTER XVII 


Recommendations 
for agriculture 

agricultu^p^oduc^Peo^T^r 30(1 consu '» 

the following: ’ ? P e s Lobb y recomi 

1- that the director authorize anri rj- 
Division of r,v,i • , nze and dim 
sity „f S,;?'^ cal Control of u, 

• is r-p *•" 

that agricultural cnnf ^ lnt ° °P eraI 
ted by the d^ree? SS10nerS be 
application of pesticide 1SSUC permits 
plans developed by th e S jy ) ™P^ enien t 
gical Control^ Y ™ C Dlvlslon of Bi. 

4 ‘ *** J ob permits for farmers anri 

CU aPpH — nuhe^-SST 
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annual permits be issued by agricultural 
commissioners, and that the regulations by 
the director be changed to make this man¬ 
datory, and 

l that the target date for putting this plan 
in operation be the spring of 1976. 

THE DIRECTOR HAS 
A MANDATE TO CARRY OUT 
A REFORM PROGRAM 

The director has a mandate to protect the pub- 

and the environment. Note Section 14102 of 
hr Pood and Agriculture Code: 

1 4102. The director shall prohibit or regulate the 
use of environmentally harmful materials 
pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 2 
(commencing with Section 12751) and 
Chapter 3 (commencing with Section 
14001) of this division. In doing so, he 
shall consider the effect of all such mater¬ 
ials upon the environment, and shall take 
whatever steps he deems necessary to 
protect the environment. He shall contin¬ 
ue to initiate, cooperate, and collaborate 
with the University of California and with 
other state agencies in research to reduce 
and eliminate the use of environmentally 
harmful materials. 

The director has two powers by which he can 
execute this mandate: (1) According to the Food 
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. hi , the planting of resistant varieties and special 
Hiiiul practices are encouraged. 

I he success of biological control in Hawaiian 
ii cane fields is often attributed to the following 
inis: (1) The flora and fauna of Hawaii is simple 
iiisc it is an oceanic island. This increases the 
mces of successfully introducing and establish- 
.a beneficial insect because there is less inter- 
■ t ies competition and also few natural enemies 
the introduced beneficial species. (2) The cli- 
wte is equable. (3) The economic damage level is 
ipli. The sugarcane plant is vigorous and can toler- 
D. a lot of damage. Also, the end product is pro¬ 
ved and the physical appearance of the stalk is 
imnportant as long as it yields sugar. (4) The 
■igarcane agroecosystem is very stable. Because of 
nir cultural practices (2 year crop cycle and 
■ .ir—-round harvesting), the sugarcane fields when 
■ iken as a whole remain constant. At any given 
noment, sugarcane plants are in various stages of 
i iowth and natural enemies are able to survive and 
follow pests into newly planted fields. With most 
it her crops and in other areas of the world where 
•ugarcane is grown, the entire crop is harvested in a 
'.liort time, and this disruption of the habitat is 
iletrimental to the natural enemies. (5) More effort 
lias been made to control insects by the importa- 
lion and establishment of natural enemies than in 
any other industry or area of the world. 

Because of the early and subsequent successes 
in biological control, entomological research in 
Hawaii has emphasized the study of biological 
control. The State Department of Agriculture has 
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introduced from the mainland United States 
«• none were established. In 1904, it was deter- 
.... <1 that the leaf hopper was native to Australia, 
•I Dr. R.C.L.Perkins and Albert Koebele went to 
• > (island to collect and introduce natural ene- 
. Several parasitic wasps that attacked leaf 
|i|»rr eggs were found and brought back to Haw- 
in 1904. In addition, Koebele went to Fiji and 
.•induced another parasitic wasp in 1905. These 
♦ official wasps quickly became established and 
«. rr spread to all plantations. By 1907, the leaf 
..|i|>cr population was under excellent control in 
. "M plantations. 

I lowever, in a few plantations where the rain- 
ill was high, the leaf hopper remained a chronic 
•inblem. These tiny parasitic wasps were unable to 
•mtrol the leaf hopper in these rainy areas because 
lie rain was detrimental to them, but not the leaf 
hoppers. Thus, in 1919, another expedition was 
rut to Queensland, Australia to search for other 
linieficial insects. After about a year, it was deter¬ 
mined that many leaf hopper eggs were being killed 
liy a little bug. This bug turned out to be the sugar- 
. ane leaf hopper egg-sucking bug, Tytthus mun- 
ilulus. In 1920, this predator of leaf hopper eggs 
was introduced from Australia and additional 
introductions were also made from Fiji. By 1923 
it had become so prevalent and effective that the 
leaf hopper was no longer a problem. 

Other Sugarcane Insects 
The initial success of the leaf hopper egg 
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migle introduction can control the pest. Thus, 
li pest has its own biological properties and is 
m|iic. Biological control has to be taken on a 
mi by-case basis. 

Other Studies and Accomplishments 

Although HSPA entomologists were primarily 
n lived with the biological control of sugarcane 
..tccts, they also introduced beneficial insects for 
in control of pests on other crops. These in tro¬ 
ut (ions were usually made in conjunction with 
heir expeditions to other parts of the world for 
niiral enemies of sugarcane insects. To some ex- 
nt, this was because plantations in Hawaii were at 
•nc time involved in il aspects of community life 
•nice they operated villages for their employees 
•ml each plantation was an entity in itself. Ento¬ 
mological problems not directly related to sugar- 
uic were discussed during their visits to the plan- 
i.i iions. Some successes were achieved (Table 2). 

Quarantine 

From 1940 and during World War II, entomo¬ 
logists from HSPA played an active part in quaran¬ 
tine work at Midway, Wake and Guam and at Can¬ 
ton Island. The aim was to prevent the importa¬ 
tions of insects from other Pacific islands into 
I lawaii. 


Taxonomy 

The entomologists were all taxonomists and 
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collected insects from the many counim 
visited. Many of these insects were idcntilu .1 
large collection of insects of the Pacili< h. , 
established. Also, in their travels throughout 
Hawaiian sugar industry, efforts were mad* i 
lect many native insects in our mountain 
other areas where native insects are found tl 
valuable collections are now deposited at th* i 
hop Museum and other museums of the wot Id 
For many years the entomologists at ll'.t 
were the center of entomological activities mil 
aii since they had the largest and most outstamli.. 
staff. Their dedication, determination, pionni.. 
spirit, and scientific insight cannot be matched I. 
any other group of entomologists working, <>u 
single crop. They did their job so well that m<>i 
the insect problems were solved permanently n 
the sugar industry no longer needs to mainU" 
such a large staff of entomologists as it once di 1 

Indeed, this is a rather rare phenomenon when. 

considers that at many institutions more entomnlu 
gists have been working on the same problems I- 
over 50 years. It can be said that they did their jnl 
so well that they worked themselves out of a joh 
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TABLE 1. 

Hawaiian Sugarcane Insect Pests 
Under Biological Control 


iv*t Name 


Degree 

of 

Control 


Major 

Natural 

Enemy 


Home of 

Natural 

Enemy 


MOK INSECTS 

ugarcane leaf 
hopper 
Mow Guinea 
\ugarcane 
weevil 
Auomala 
l»cctle 

i Army worms 


Tyttbus 

mundulus 

Lixophaga 

sphenophori 

Campsomeris 
marginiella 
modesta 
Many species 
of wasps and 
flies 


Australia, Fiji 
( 1920 ) 

New Guinea 
( 1910 ) 

Philippines 

( 1916 ) 

United States, 

Mexico 

( 1890 - 1942 ) 


minor insects 

I (.hinese 

grasshopper 
) Sugarcane 
mealy bug 
t Mole cricket 

i Sugarcane 
aphis 

t Sugarcane 
leaf roller 


C 

P 

c 

c 

s 


Scelio 

pembertoni 

Anagyrus 

saccharicola 

Lana 

luzonensis 

Lysipblebus 

testaceipes 

Microbracon 

omtodivorum 


Malaysia 
( 1930 ) 
Philippines 
( 1930 ) 
Philippines 
( 1916 ) 
United States 
( 1923 ) 
Japan 
( 1895 ) 
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*• Torpedo bug 
2. Coconut scale 

^ Tern weevil 

4. Black widow 
spider 

5. Rice stem borer 


C 

C 

s 

s 


e SS parasite 
lady beetle 
larval parasite 
e 8g parasite 

3 species 


Ausir«/|, 
Guam 
Australia 
California 
(19.1V) 
Torinoaa, 
Japan (|v; 


. 

from former levels. Cm,es have educed ,, 
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I die Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association. 

I rom Albany (Berkeley) or Riverside, a project 
■■In- of University of California goes forth to 
«irh for beneficial insects. His scientific know- 
•Ijjr must be detailed and vast in scope, compris- 
i all that can be known about insect behavior 
I biology-insects with males parasitic upon their 
vn kind, hatching from infertile eggs, so that they 
*vc no male parents, or developing in the bodies 
eggs of their victims. Some, like the egg para¬ 
des, are so tiny that they scarcely can be seen, or 

• rare that they may be overlooked. They are in- 

• i related, possess strange food habits, or are sus- 

• |>tible to climate. Everything possible must be 

• nown about many pests and natural enemies, and 
ill must be understood about the pest creating the 
inoblem and the related parasites and predators 
>1 this insect. Each of these men, then, becomes a 
pccialist, working with citrus, or alfalfa, or other 

California crops. 

First the invading pest must be identified and 
its homeland determined, for here will be the larg¬ 
est complex of natural enemies. For example, the 
citrus black scale had worldwide distribution, but 
was finally known to come from South Africa, 
where its most effective parasite was found. Often 
this preliminary identification is the key to the 
problem. In this world community of scientists, 
all share their expertise, so that sometimes the clue 
comes as a letter from some distant land. 

Shipment is no longer a problem, for airmail 
has replaced slow ships, but each insect must be 
studied, so that it will have proper nutrients and 
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i phases of the project-procurement, propaga- 
ii, colonization, and evaluatdon-are under con- 
4 of the leader. 

I he first success was the importation from 
i.tralia of the Vedelia, a lady beetle with a tre- 
mlous appetite for cottony-cushion scale, 
itch was devastating citrus. Albert Koebele, 
irking for the United States Department of Agri- 
iluire, was the successful entomologist. Later he 
11 night into the United States another lady beetle, 
n enemy of mealybugs. From this early beginning 
nious beneficial insects have been imported, so 
hut there is a very satisfactory complex of insects 
Hacking citrus pests. Since die lady beetle brou- 
lit to California by Koebele was sensitive to win- 
< r conditions, the idea was developed to propa- 
utc it artificially in insectaries and to release it 
n large numbers in infested groves. In Sacramento 
ii 1913, Dr. Harry S. Smith, then employed in the 
,:ypsy moth parasite laboratory in Massachusetts, 
a us appointed superintendent of the state insec- 
ury in Sacramento. He increased foreign explora¬ 
tion and set out on his first overseas mission to 
lapan and the Philippines to find enemies of the 
black scale. He also sent Dr. H.L.Viereck to search 
for further enemies of mealybugs in Southern 
I,urope. In Sicily he found a small parasite that 
proved effective. 

During the decade of 1910-1920, more than a 
dozen cases of establishment of natural enemies 
lor control of pests occurred around the world. 
Six of these were either completely or substan¬ 
tially successful: the brown-tail moth, Canada; 
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Ut'ahT't beede ' Hawaii ; »>c alfaU. 
Utah; the rhinoceros beetle Mauriri,,. ,i 

gamsms was perfected. In 1919 the Uni't'.'i < " 
“ f f gricU, “ re a labo,, 

fication of enemies of tfie'Enropemcom'l 1 "' 

al eneiSe were mamd ' StaKS - '"' 
free of the "hosB^, v °f Jh ^ d "''' 

rnies * p5 ZITS .' 

n J SS? '|' secc and disease pests. 

nm,- 1923 the blol °g ic ^ control work in ( 
omia was transferred to the University of r I 
ma Experiment Station in Riverside 2d Dr J 
became leader there In io?o ’ d ° Sm 

California"!!^ h,°' °" ly dom " ,ated *'5 work 
deeade of ^ a ™ld leader. During „ 

i u iV5U, more than thirty ra«« 

natural enemy establishment were recorded n 

tte stlgarcaneleafhopper^was Controlled toSa!! 


» itrus blackfly in Cuba, the citrophilus mealy- 
I in California, and the greenhouse whitefly in 
«jda, among others. The decade 1930-1940 saw 
I# peak of activity throughout the world with 
. seven natural enemies established and at least 
.ny-two controlled successfully. 

then biological control declined not because it 
** ineffective but for other reasons. World War 
i disrupted the work of scientists, and more im- 
u randy the advent of DDT turned the world in 
In direction of petrochemicals for pest control 
‘id eradication. Of all pesticides, the chlorinated 
i‘, drocarbons (the DDT family) seem the most 
ndual, so that a grove saturated for several years 
resents a problem for the owner desirous of 
hanging to biological control. The road out seems 
i be use for an interval of a less toxic pesticide 
it her than immediate change. The new pesticides 
•Iso presented to the farmer the mistaken idea of a 
vorld without insect pests, and in an effort to ach- 
< vc this impossible goal, he entered what reputable 
ntomologists have called the insecticide treadmill 
md brought upon himself the problems with which 
he now struggles. For scientists engaged in biolo¬ 
gical control, the emphasis upon the chemical con¬ 
trol of pests meant less recognition of their efforts 
,md less funding. 

However, fortunately California was an excep- 
tion to this rule. In 1945 a new biological control 
laboratory was opened at Albany, near Berkeley, 
and the University of California turned its atten¬ 
tion to biological control of the Oriental fruit 
moth and Klamath weed. 
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Biological control of the Klamath 
triumphant success. Also known as Si l- i 
a perennial native of Europe and Asia, h 
vaded many parts of the world. It was Inn 1 
near the Klamath River in northern Cali!mi. 
spread over the rangeland of California, um. > 
the mid 1940's it occupied more than two m 
acres. No only did it displace valuable native | 
but was poisonous to livestock. Fortunan I »< 
those attempting biological control, the 
could not be controlled by chemical mean*, 
it grew in inaccessible areas and had sptc.nl 
widely, nor did owners of rangeland have • »■♦ 
money to buy pesticides: therefore, there w» 
problem of beneficial insects sprayed out. 

Two species of beetles had been sent to Am . 
lia from France, and from this Australian sum 
specimens were secured for colonization in ( . 
ornia. Within three years two of the leaf-hm 
species Chrysolina spp. were successfully esu 
lished. By artifical distribution of field-collet n 
beetles the entire infested part of California h» 
become colonized by 1950, and the beetle h. 
spread to other western states. The problem v\. 
solved and required no further attention, a comli 
tion characteristic of a successful biological conn, 
project. 

Other cases of biological control of weeds in 
elude alligator weed in Florida, puncture vine in 
some areas of California and Arizona, lantana on 
Hawaiian cattle ranges, prickly pear cacti on Sam.i 
Cruz Island off the coast of California, and tans) 
ragwort in northwestern California. 


. Hu ff a ker of University of California 
" ( ;irl Hl f f th e work of the university in 

' with pnde that all biological 

.iiical control. He estimat res ulted 
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of Biological Control of University «,( , 
hold a responsiWe and distinguished 
world fellowship of entomologists 


him*. 


CHAPTER XX 
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THE LETHAL HOME GARDEN 

cides^snlH f rd f ners ma y kil1 themselves wul, 

, d freeI y over the counter People's I 
charged in a press release of April 23 !<//• 

DireCt ° r °^the 11. 

Officials of the state are charged with n. 
Lobht 6 r health ° f 11,6 public >” re ads the IV 

cemed S?' “ InStead ’ se «n more 
STJ? Promoting sales of dangerous 

SThriutF* 8 Cner> C ° mpared 

nas had little experience in use of pesticide- 
farmers must secure permits from the a^cu 
commissioner for these chemicals and Ae I 
gardener uses them without instructions.” * 

fried 6 thTh*' regU ! ations b y which the directc 

him lkenie rn g K r fr ° m dI P rote «ion, and 
hcense to use the most dangerous pestic 
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(In* Food and Agriculture Code, enacted by 
I legislature, has conferred upon the director 
right to draft the Administrative Code. Hear- 
hc held upon the various parts of this code, 
unlike legislative hearings, the representative 
dir department sits stony-faced, presiding but 
tiling not to hear. There is never a response to 
t people’s testimony but the final regulation, 
mi li has force of law. No dictator ever enjoyed 
iier power. People’s Lobby postulates, however, 
41 the director does not act entirely alone, but 
«i the pesticide—oil companies lean across his 
nulder helping to draft the law. Otherwise, why 
mild he have freed the innocent and inexperienc- 
I home gardener of all protection and at the same 
•me offered him the most dangerous poisons? 


EXTRACTS FROM 

THE CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 

2463. Permits. 

(a) Restricted materials specified in Section 2460 shall 
,i possessed or used only under permit of the agricultural 
•mmissioner or under his direct supervision in any county 
n which there is a commissioner, or under permit of the 
lircctor in any county in which there is no commissioner, 
Ktept as follows: 

I) No permit shall be required for possession or use of the 
restricted materials specified below, including dust for¬ 
mations thereof, when possessed and used only for the 
following non-agricultural purposes in accordance with 
the registered label: home use, structural pest control, 
industrial use, institutional use, and uses by public 
agencies which have entered into and operate under a 
cooperative agreement with the Department of Health 
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Chloropicrin and methyl bromide, 
fumigate soil, must be applied by fannn. 
a minimum depth of six inches and covn. ,i « 
gas-confining tarp, buried under at leasi „ i 
of soil along the edges, according to th< \ i. ,, 
traove Code prepared by the direcioi is , , 

Lobby cannot understand why these dcudl» .. M 
enais are allowed for home sales. 

Farmers are no longer using the chlml. . 

hydrocarbons. Why, then, are they listed l>.i •* 
aome market? Even toxaphene, which result * 
legal action against the two San Ysidro la.., 
mentioned earlier in the book, appears on h, , 
garden recommendations. What can the I,a. 1 
gardener know of residue? 


pursuant to Section 2426 of the Health an,I S.f„ 
Code. 

(A) Pesticides containing arsenic other than , 
ium arsenite as specified in Section 246<><, 

(B) Pesticides containing cadmium 

(C) Pesticides containing mercury 

(D) Carbaryl (Sevin) 

(E) Chloropicrin 

(F) Methyl bromide 

(G) Disulfoton (Di—Syston) 

(H) Aldrin 

(I) Benzene hexachloride (BHC) 

(J) Chlordane 

(K) Dieldrin 

(L) Endosulfan (Thiodan) 

(M) Heptachlor 

(N) Lindane 

(O) Strychnine (rodenticide uses only) 

(P) Toxaphene 

(Q) Zinc Phosphide 
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Pinmotion of a market for manufacturers is 
4trd by the inclusion of benzene hexachlo- 
imong home pesticides. This has been long 
tiled by farmers because a residue in the soil 
41 « ause a taste to be noticed in root vegetables 
ah the following year, a clear indication of soil 
zoning. When I asked a nurseryman for this 
tih’ide, he told me that he had not sold it for 
m With these marketing problems, the manu- 
mrer, then, needs home sales to increase his 
#>ket. 

Lindane is another chlorinated hydrocarbon 
*ii h more toxic than DDT, but commonly used 

* dusting roses. Since successful court action by 

* Environmental Defense Fund caused banning 
DDT, it would seem reasonable that other 

*»rt toxic pesticides of the same nature should 
ivr been withdrawn from use. Their wilful addi- 
*n to the home market is further affront to the 
•nsumer. 

People’s Lobby is shocked at the authoriza- 
•n of aldrin and dieldrin for home use, since 


(R) Pesticides included in Section 2460(1) 
i) No permit shall be required to possess or use pesticides, 
included in Section 2460(1) which are registered for 
use in the form of a dust and packaged in containers 
holding 25 pounds or less, and for the use of such pes¬ 
ticides packaged in containers holding more than 25 
pounds registered for and used in enclosed areas such 
as greenhouses. 

'*) No permit shall be required to possess or use paraquat 
when possessed or used only for home use in accor¬ 
dance with the registered labeling. 
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rcgistranon of these pesticides has been m,, ., . 

by EPA on account of their extreme .. M 

though EPA has relented sufficiently to .ill. 
able supplies to be used up, it does not loll.. ,< , 
they should be applied to home gardens . .J 
omia. b 

Chlordane and heptachlor are pesticide-, i. 
in every nursery and supermarket; yet I I'a u 
mdicted them for many dangers and suhi.. . 
registration. State officials should read the . 

ment of these chemicals before releasing, .. 

the home market. Although available suppln 
be used up, according to EPA regulation-. ... 
subject home gardeners to these hazards? On. I 
not find heptachlor on the list of pesticides P „ ... 
red by fanners, even though it still may be am.li. 
legally under permit. 

A caged isomer more toxic to insects 
tresh water animals than heptachlor has l». 
shown to be formed on exposure of heptachlo, .. 
sunlight, states EPA. When heptachlor was u„ 
registered, its toxicity was evaluated accord in.- . 
the original material until it was discovered ii,. 
heptachlor epoxide was twice as toxic, anti th.i 
%ht nCW addltl ° naI material was formed by su., 

m J^ n I° ne ^ XploreS lon S ran g e effects, snli 
more shocking data emerge. “Heptachlor and 

metabolite, heptachlor epoxide, have been foun.l 
to increase significantly the incidence of liver tun, 
ors including carcinomas in one strain of mouse „ 
a smgie feeding level of 10 ppm,” continues tl„ 
EPA cancellation notice. “Subsequent analysis I, 
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wtmlogists revealed a high incidence of carcino- 
i- m animals from the experiment (greater than 
I m i cent incidence in animals given heptachlor 

• mlc). . . .The tumors were found primarily 

• hr endocrine organs, but a substantial number 
i llvrr tumors were found in the treated animals 

ilr no liver tumors developed in the control 

Hip.” 

"The cost of treating Americans for cancer will 
mint for 4 per cent or 5 per cent of the nation’s 
-drc health budget this year,” Dr. Sidney J. 
iilcr and Joseph Scott of the National Cancer 
mute revealed.Dr.Cutler and Dr.Lester Breslow, 
hi of the University of California at Los Angeles 

• liool of Public Health, estimated this to repre- 

• ni $4 to $5 billion of a total of $100 billion. It 
. estimated that 1.3 million people are hospital- 
nl for cancer each year. 

These cold figures do not measure the human 
illcring of cancer-the horror of discovery, the 
licmate hope and fear, the operation, and the bit- 
rr death-all multiplied into millions. As carcino- 
ens increase in the environment, an increasing 
.umber of victims will meet death thus. Therefore, 
vlien officials explain that they will wait until 
lie legal action against these pesticides has been 
ompleted, as one high official in the Department 
if Food and Agriculture told me, one feels shock 
4i such lack of humanity. Carcinogens should not 
be wilfully added to the environment; in case of 
.ioubt the victim should be protected first, not 
corporations manufacturing the product. 

Too late for San Diego people, whose beautiful 
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lf*°c h f ai J andlo Y elyhome g arden - - ~ 

with chlordane, and too late for all the ( , M , 

lets who listened to pesticide salesmen 11 

nounced today, July 30, 1975, that re,-,... ' 

chlordane and heptachlor has been , . ■ 

hS-d P h f e bCen dedared M • * « 

h^ard. Production and sale must slop <„ , * 
^ ^ Unb0rn babics '.* ' 

ru KSSaf i . 

sible method. He has avoided the eiff 

duS,r ? day , invoIved in cancellation pro,,,i„ . 

which he estimates that 38 million .. 

of the two chemicals would be manufactm,,! . 
sold to enter the environment. However m, „ 

are dSST t t SeU aVaUabIe su PP Iies until .. 

since the ^ agaJ ° 1S a fmanciaI canccssi.... 

ni^ if^hif Vemment W ° Uld haVC t0 P a y a" in,I, 
mty if this permission were not granted. 

Train said at a news conference that evi,l,„. 

wlmlT^ exposure to chlordane begins in ,|. 

o W u°t m iifr d H C : n r/ S Wi ? OUt “«^Ptwnthrou,.i 
were four,? CltCd s ^ dles showing that resi.ln, 
more th/m 97 per cent of the p,,,... 

hunum tme 7 ,? 3 ! 5 thr ° Ugh placenta inn, !l„ 
uman fetus, and that residues exist in up to l 

per cent of human milk samples. P 

Tram was concerned with disposal of avail 

ble supplies, and cautioned against dumnin 
them down drains leer s'uust dumpm. 

If ararns lest they contammate wat,. 

If they are placed in land fills, there is the san 
u timate problem. Indeed,this generation may l„ 
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hi, inhered principally by its lethal garbage. 

1 1 is amazing that Di-Syston remains on the 
•in,- gardener’s list of pesticides when one consi- 
i , the problem that it has caused farmers. One of 
•»„ highly toxic organophosphates, it caused injury 
<• nude and sheep feeding upon alfalfa fields in 
in Imperial Valley, and the agricultural commis- 
i-incr in Imperial County canceled all permits for 
' • use on alfalfa and advised farmers not to market 
luy or forage animals on treated fields. ^3 

It is shocking to compare the different status 
,1 catde, which are commercial assets, to human 
brings, who are not. The director specifically has 
luted Di-Syston as one of the materials available 
without permit for home use. 

Di-Syston has a high dermal toxicity; this 
means that a small amount splashed-on the body is 
highly dangerous, so that it is difficult to handle. 
A plant so protected is a questionable food, as 
indicated by the experience of the unfortunate 
catde. Why, then, should the director permit its 
use on human food? Those officials who deal with 
this subject have betrayed complete lack of respon¬ 
sibility and subservience to the profit motivation 
of corporations. 

The action of the Imperial County Agricultural 
Commissioner in refusing to issue permits shows 
what can be done at state and county level if so 
desired. State and county authorities may exceed 
protection given by federal authorities if they feel 
inclined. The right to act more vigorously than 
federal officials gives local government a great 
advantage, and both farmers and urban customers 
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should press for such protection. 

Paraquat is a weedkiller specifically 
home use; yet a workman in a Los An,-. I, 
was seriously poisoned. “Henry Fales’ ill.,. - 
a classic example of pesticide poison,,., , 
C °? SUmer a<Jv °cate, has written i, 
headache h 22 ’ 1973 with an excrm 

headache and vomitmg blood, after spray,ny 

n q eT'° r /T u^u At *** P° int he had only I,.,, 
per cent of his breathing capacity. When m„ 

viewed last week, he was still suffering from ,1, 

headaches, blurred vision, and difficulty in l»,< 

wh A ViCt ° ry WaS gained in Los Angeles Co,,,,, 
7n Zk^T' WaS . ban " ed for use in the con,,, 
conn^ d r , eCreatl0nal 30(1 ^ schools II,. 

la seTto^r C T miSSi ° ner al$ ° has ofln. .. 

reSna f l ° ]"? attend to instru « in 
pesticides^ * ^ dangCr mvolved in •< 

fession^m^ POiSOnin u g baS cau S ht medical pro 

its SS imnr ar ? Wlt 5 few d0Ct0rs onderstandm,, 
its full implications for particular patients. Tl„ ! 

are therefore at a loss in testifying regard,,,. 

it difficifl a ^ cide ” ts .’ a circumstance which make-, 
it difficult for victims to collect proper dama,, -. 

nnhr^ aCtl ° n ’ 311(1 eas y for employers, especial!; 
Comne agen . cies ’ to avoid responsibility. Workmen' 
ompensation claims are often not paid for lonp 

Report to the Consumer, published bimonthly 1 , 1 , 
Honorof, P.O.Box 5449, Sherman Oaks, CaiUt 


*ngr damage unless the injury is obvious, such as 
lt«i of limb . However, the effects of poison are 
“|> within the body-to the kidneys, the liver, 
mm I the lungs-and industry-motivated scientists 
<rill come forward in any court action to deny any 
mblcm. When the average citizen presents a badly 
mI urged liver to his doctor, the doctor does not 
♦ insider causes, for they are obscure and multiple, 
l»r thousands of contacts with poisons that every 
•n son has had in the chemical environment. If 
the home gardener has used paraquat, he has 
difficulty in isolating the incident from exposure 
to other pesticides, breathing smog, or consuming 
food additives; therefore, because of the multipli- 

• ity of assaults on the human body, each one es- 

• apes blame. The average citizen accepts illness as 
m act of God; for this reason he never dreams that 
his government is so careless of his welfare, and 
tontinues to buy products furnished in the market^ 

Dr. Granville Knight, a practicing physician in 
Santa Monica, California, has done considerable 
research on the effect of poison on the health of 
his patients. “From clinical observations for over 
38 years, I am convinced that pesticides, as well as 
other chemicals in food, air, and water, are caus¬ 
ing serious trouble in many unsuspecting indivi¬ 
duals. . .unfortunately, most of our foods are now 
contaminated by small amounts of both types of 
chemicals (organophosphates and chlorinated 
hydrocarbons),” Dr. Knight testified before a 
committee of the California legislature, investigat¬ 
ing the poisoning of lettuce by Monitor-4 in 1973. 
“My observations lead me to believe that the 
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so-called “virus” infections which are incn • »» » 
frequent over the past ten or fifteen yc.tr. »■ u 
very well be due in considerable part to com.»!»»•• « 
tion of our food supply, our air and our 
with these chemicals.” 

PTA’s, representing the children of the imm.#. 
might wish to ask questions. What pesticidt ■». 
used in school cafeterias? Will they poison loot I 
remain as residue on surfaces upon which tnn<| 
placed? How long will the poison linger in th< ».* 
Do the arsenical weedkillers or 2,4-D used in 
blow as dust or contaminate childish hands? Won! » 
a child dare to drop food on the ground aroun.i 
these schools and then eat it, as children will? 

It might be well to ask whether the school 
nurse understands that atropine is the amidol, 
for cholinesterase inhibitors. Would principal • * 
school nurse understand the symptoms? If poison* 
such as these are used in schools, these guardians of 
children’s health should know the scientific liicu 
ture which pertains to these poisons. 

As citizens, these mothers might ask the school 
board what insect problems would arise if all pm 
sons within the school, upon plants, and in the soil 
were omitted for a year. Is not all this a waste of 
money? If chlordane lasts for ten years, why is 11 
used on a monthly or annual basis? Have they read 
the labels of the pesticides that they have ordered 
to determine whether they are correct in usinj'. 
them in areas where children play? If money is to 
be saved, why not explore this expenditure? An 
they not the victims of salesmanship? 

The following chemicals are used by the Los 
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Anodes school system: pyrethrins, diazinon, 
lilordane, Baygon, Resid, DDVP , Di^umaral, 
iMiric powder, S.T.D. Subterranean Termite Con- 
uol 2,4-D, Dicamba, Amino-Tnazol, Ansar H.C. 

Fenac, Dymid, Treflan, Pnncep 80-W, 
AA'Irex 80-W, Karmex, Krovar I, Fandex mala- 
lluon, Sevin, Fruit Fix 800, Phytar 560, and Folck 

Oil. , 

It would be a fair conclusion that no one in 

i lie Los Angeles school system-neither the superin¬ 
tendent, any principal, the director of the opera¬ 
tions branch, or any applicator-knows whether 
there is real need for these materials. They will 
nuote authority if challenged, and this places res¬ 
ponsibility again upon the Director of Food an 
Agriculture, who has supreme power. 

The seriousness of this subject is underlmed 
|,y a statement made by Samuel Epstein, M.D., 
chairman of the panel on mutagenicity m the 
Secretary’s Commission on the Relationship ot 
Pesticides to Environmental Health (the Mrak Com¬ 
mission): “Many diseases hitherto considered 
spontaneous, including cancer, birth defects, and 
genetic defects are environmentally induced but 
the hazards are increased by the synergistic effects 
of chemicals introduced into the environment, 
which are carcinogens, mutagens, and terato¬ 
gens.” ^ , • 

The Capistrano School District has the sim¬ 
plest and most reasonable approach: “As an ex¬ 
nurseryman and landscape contractor, I am aware 
of the damage that can result from the use of pesti¬ 
cides and harsh chemicals,” said George W. Ballew, 
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speaking for this school district. “It is Ik , .. 

fnr i£r ar<1 Z WC haVC n0t USed ^ pr*ll,n, 
sites 3 r paSt 5 hree y ears - I am sure that. , i, 

ZotoL s ree t ° f PCSt dama 2 e ’ ^ not free, ,i. . 
any other school site in Southern Cali form, 

n„ m K T 10nm are concerned abou, thr I*,., 

number of poisonous materials found .. 

channels, said Thomas E. Com Fresno < 
Agricultural Commissioner. 76 ’ 

nurseries^in th ^" 111116 P esticides sold '» mm 
—7 ? e k Fresno ^a; almost all arr „, 

Z ^lordane, diazinon, and 

toe latter pesticide contains meta-systox s< v , 

tou^eS. " °" e WO “‘ d “ ffi “ is . . 

f’,lf Th ' a 8 ric , ultural commissioners throui.|„,„, 
California are deeply concerned about the sale ,,". 

conWd “TL the - h ° m % and gardGn sector -'’ 1,1 

in toe hom,T d miSUSC ° f ^^ral chenm ,| 
nnbli^ h ° m ^ , tends to create a serious void in il., 

program^toe 6 " 06 °f ^ pesticide surveillam, 

P ln . a 8 ncu ltural community. 

I he agricultural commissioner has no dm 

are^Tlm iZlZZ a home garden P esti cid« 
area. The Director of Agriculture, under Chanter ; 

mdstri’ SCC r 12825 ’ afterheaSgScc, 

registrations of pesticides for reasons of nubli. 
e th and safety. The agricultural commissioner 
have cooperated closely with the Direct of Zi' 
culture m this responsibility.” 

Obviously a permit system, such as is applied 
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agriculture, would not be practical to control 
Hi home market; therefore, People’s Lobby advo- 
*o s reduction in the number and toxicity of pro- 
H is offered in small quantities over the counter 
• housewives and home gardeners, and an educa- 
imial campaign through the media and at all 
hool levels to reduce use of household and home 
4i den pesticides. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
People’s Lobby recommends the following: 

1. that the Director of Food and Agriculture 
wlcct the least harmful pesticide and/or method of 
application for each use in households and gardens 
mid prohibit all others, and 

2. that pesticides which are proved by any 
irst to be carcinogenic or mutagenic should be con¬ 
sidered very harmful. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE URBAN PEST ERADICATORS’ RIP -OFF 

Robert Earl Rasp died while plying his trade 
as pest eradicator on March 19, 1975 in San Diego, 
and by his death underlined an area of neglect. ‘‘ 
By filling the air with cyanide dust in an effort to 
kill a swarm of bees, he turned the attic into a 
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death chamber. Death must have come <)«•«• i 
the occupant of the house heard him moaning - 
he was dead on arrival at the hospital, ilc mi. 
youthful, grief-stricken, and tragic, wailed tli.ni. . 
husband was skilled in his trade, but that ix mu .1. 
question. The real issue is that pest eradiation 
handling poisons far too deadly. 

The housewife is courting danger wltm .1 
orders a pest eradicator to fill her house wol 
fumes so lethal that they will kill all insects ... 
keep the house free of pests for an indefinite |... 
iod. For example, a very residual and danp,< *1 l»M* 
poison must be used for cockroaches since it mu., 
remain to kill all pests that hatch from the < j/p. 
For this reason there is a temptation to use dilT.i 
dane, which kills on contact but also emits danjji. 
ous fumes, and therefore should be avoided in * 
kitchen. The housewife less impatient may do tl.. 
work herself by using a product which cornlum 
boric acid with an attractant and placing it in dud 
comers frequented by these pests. The results un 
not so immediate, since one must wait until cm I 
roaches find the poison. 

In California no regulatory agency limits pro 
eradicators to safe methods or pesticides; then 
fore, the housewife is at the mercy of the judgment 
of the workman. When arriving at a friend’s horn, 
in San Diego, I was amazed to find a workman 
squirting a stream of pesticide upon plants in 4 
neighbor’s yard and drifting it upon the friend’s 
citrus tree. He did not know the name of the peso 
cide, but a telephone call to the employer revealed 
that it was chlordane. Although the man was fifty 
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. 11 from a building and standing in the midst of 

• llower garden, he was supposed to be treating for 

• unites attacking the house. This is indicative of 
•" type of service city dwellers are receiving. 

Urban pest control companies have developed 

• profitable business centering upon destruction of 
•nix with chlordane. Their sales argument is frau- 
lulcnt, since they persuade customers that chlor- 
Unc should be applied once a month, when it is 
•. ally residual for ten years, and even then has 
|.inducts of the chemical change which are poison- 
'iix. However, thousands of people, especially 
'wtiers of apartment houses, are persuaded that 
diry should have all areas treated with this pesti- 
idc lest some person observe an ant. In fact, with 

many people die advent of any bug, no matter 
how innocuous, is cause for alarm and the com¬ 
plete treatment of premises with poison. Such is 
1 lie triumph of advertising. It should be the duty 
11 I the government to protect the public against 
inch waste of money and contamination of the 
■ iivironmentj 

The secret is not revealed that ants are benefi- 
eial insects devoting much effort to carrying insect 
rggs into their nests: if one wishes to discover what 
nuts feed upon, he should observe that they are 
1 jurying eggs and fragments of insects. They are 
also honeydew feeders, pampering aphids for their 
lioneydew secretion, but they do not attack plants. 
A few minutes ago a nurseryman on radio was be¬ 
wailing the EPA suspension of chlordane registra¬ 
tion, and suggesting that nothing could be done 
to control ants in the home garden. Like other 
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beneficial insects, feeding on pests, their 
tion is increased or reduced by the amouni un¬ 
available. This is nature’s inexorable law, uni 
does not need to be supplemented by chlordmn 
any other chemical. In fact, home gardeners slunii 1 
beware of contaminating the soil of their ganli. 
with a chlorinated hydrocarbon which is persixu • ■ 
and will appear as residue in root vegetables plant 
ed in this soil. 

Ants also are natural enemies of subterranoi. 
termites, which protect themselves by making dm 
runs on timbers of houses. For this reason il unit 
in the yard and under the house are let alum 
house owners can avoid treatment for termites H 
these facts were known, ants have the powci ol 
putting termite eradicators out of business. Sim* 
ants hold such a key place in the urban pest cradi 
cator’s business, one may expect a frantic publicity 
campaign of hatred against this humble insect anil 
public gnashing of teeth regarding the EPA’s <l< 
cision regarding chlordane. 

Filling the house with pesticide vapor in tin- 
manner of a commercial pest exterminator is dan 
gerous folly. A housewife in La Mesa, California, 
with whom I am acquainted, had a shocking cx 
perience, which illustrates this. She hired an extci 
minator to treat her house during a seventeen-day 
vacation, and instructed a neighbor to open win 
dows to air out the house during her absence 
When the family returned, the baby began to suffer 
strangely: she had difficulty breathing and the 
pupils of her eyes contracted to pinpoints. The dis 
ress in breathing became so acute that the parents 
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i-arrd that she would choke to death. The symp¬ 
toms were so strange that the doctor could offer 
m lie help. However, they found that the baby was 
mnfortable outside the house in the travel trailer, 

■ -in immediately ill when brought into the house, 
l lie diagnosis was organophosphate poisoning from 
■Im/.inon fumes released into the house by the pest 
rudicator. Although an effort had been made to 
ur out the house, the fumes had lingered. When 
the temperature within the house and outside is 
the same, air does not move readily. Also carpets 
uid drapes were saturated with the poison, and 
ihe parents had to throw away the carpet and reno¬ 
vate their house before the baby could be brought 
into the house. 

When adults have these contacts with pesticide, 
i hey may, if healthy, suffer only minor distress. In 
(his case the adults had headaches, the older chil¬ 
dren were slightly nauseated, so that they were 
kept home from school for a short time, but the 
baby was seriously affected. That gives a fair mea¬ 
sure of the degree of susceptibility on the basis of 
age. So constant are contacts with pesticide that 
people have taught themselves that occasional ill¬ 
ness is no real problem nor even a subtraction from 
good health. Of course, this is not true, for any 
illness has a cause, and repeated exposure to poison 
erodes health. 

When the total environment grows lethal, 
especially in cities, it seems an act of cruelty to add 
deadly poisons. Apartment dwellers especially have 
difficulty in avoiding these pesticides, whatever 
their convictions or susceptibility. When Ida 
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Honorof entered the apartment building wIk m 
resides on February 17, 1975, she noticed .. •.*- 
with a tank and a wand spraying the walk and | * 
ing no attention to children and older people ... 
stantly walking in the area. Under questioning u> 
admitted that he was using diazinon, but contiii... 
spraying. A protest to the county agriculniM* 
commissioner and to the director proved um I* 
since spraying, promoted by active advertisin|>, In* 
become universal. 

“At the time I moved to California in 1961 
Ms. Honorof has written to the director, “1 w . 
talked into contracting with a monthly pest con 
trol company, who would spray the inside and om 
side of my home once a month with highly toxl. 
pesticides, some of which are now illegal. I dcv< I 
oped a kidney infection, which continued as loiif 
as my home continued to be sprayed. To this day 
contact with many pesticides immediately triggn 
an adverse reaction.” ^8 

This summarizes the experience of all who 1>< 
lieve that the least harmful method be selected foi 
control of household pests. There are ways to con 
trol insects without poisoning the public, and govc 
emment must be motivated to make these non 
toxic methods the only legal approach. All discus 
sion of labels and other minor matters are super 
fluous-, the central issue is that too toxic chemicals 
are diffused widely in the environment, and that 
profits of companies engaged in this business gain 
greater sympathy than human welfare. Until this 
central issue is faced, officials will deal with each 
incident of poisoning brought to their attention as 
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ui exception to the rule, and the complaining citi- 
*n will become enemy to be argued or placated 
mlo acquiescence. In their own mind they have 
.1* ntitled themselves with business interests. Until 
• in/.ens can be accorded credibility and standing, 
there will be no proper enforcement of any regula¬ 
tion regarding pesticides, and the entire system of 
(•overnment in the United States is in serious 
double. 

One of the problems of this wholly unregulated 
Industry is divided authority in urban areas. The 
Structural Pest Control Board in California super¬ 
vises pesticide use within the house, and the 
county agricultural commissioner acting under 
direction of the Director of Food and Agriculture, 
regulates use in yards and gardens. Thus cock¬ 
roaches and termites within the house would come 
under the Structural Pest Control Board, and ants 
would create a problem, for inside the house they 
would be regulated like cockroaches, but in the 
yard would fall under different jurisdiction. Logi¬ 
cally bees in the attic, which motivated Robert 
Earl Rasp to fatal use of cyanide, would be cared 
for by die county bee inspector, but they were 
inside a house. The problem seems to be solved by 
a lack of concern by all agencies. In a practical 
way activities are unified by a single company 
spraying both house and garden. 

The Federal Environmental Pesticide Control 
Act provides that applicators of pesticides be 
certified or work under supervision of a certified 
applicator. States are required to do the certifying 
and must submit a plan for approval of EPA by 
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October 31, 1975. 

If this certification is given urban pest n ( .i. , 
tors without a permit system such as requm I 

agricultural applicators, the result will be dan. 

tal. Certification will give these profit-motive' i 
workmen without real education in pesim.i , 
standing and credibility, and will not in any • ■ 
regulate them. As certified experts they will ili» 

inate, and as one gloomy agricultural commiss. 

predicted, the industry will regulate itself. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

People’s Lobby recommends that the followm, 
action be taken: 

1. that supervision and control of all urban 
pesticide use be placed under the jurisdiction ol 
the Department of Food and Agriculture and the 
Department of Health, 

2. that the two regulatory agencies cooper.i 
tively develop rules for the protection of the publit 
and the guidance of commercial pest eradicates 

3. that each commercial company or indtvt 
dual engaged in urban pest eradication be certified 
or licensed by the two agencies having jurisdiction 
and that this license be revocable on violation ol 
regulations, 

4. that each commercial pest eradicator secure 
a permit from the County Agricultural Commis 
sioner and the Department of Health for each 
spraying job, 

5. that the two regulatory agencies use all 
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• i" (o inform the public how to reduce use of 
i tin ides, and that this educational campaign be 
■ i. iii'il at appropriate intervals, and 

A that the list of least toxic pesticides prepar- 
»ii by the Director of Agriculture for household 
•ii.l home garden use be applicable to commercial 
( m ,t rindicators. 


CHAPTER XXII 



PESTICIDE MANUFACTURERS 
ATTACK EPA 


Pesticide manufacturers have attacked EPA by 
in amendment to the Federal Environmental Pesti- 
i nlc Control Act, now pending in Congress, to give 
USDA veto power over EPA’s regulation of pesti- 
i ides. EPA has dared to ban certain chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, which I have noted as rejected by 
larmers, thrust upon home gardeners and house¬ 
wives by the California Director of Agriculture, 
and denied registration by EPA. This, then, is the 
battle to restore these pesticides, and to prove that 
huge monopolies manufacturing pesticides cannot 
be regulated.\ 

To pesticide manufacturers cancellation of 
registration of DDT, aldrin, and dieldrin and sus¬ 
pension of registration of chlordane and heptachlor 
were unforgivable acts.lt is not a mitigating circum¬ 
stance for them that the Environmental Defense 
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Fund had won court decisions commanding m» 
of this activity. The possible addition of mm » m 
the list and the resulting demise of the fin ■ 
eradication program in the South by removal 
this material have inflamed Jamie Whitten, man. ■ 
of agricultural appropriations. By control of put 
strings, he has been rated more powerful than tin 
Secretary of Agriculture, and reportedly has vow< .1 
vengeance against those who opposed this progt am 
That it has continued for thirteen years without 
eradicating fire ants did not disturb him; it In 
been one of the most satisfactory boondoggles m 
Washington. 

The monopolies manufacturing pesticides .it, 
accustomed to control registration of their pro 
ducts.- by unique legislation, not repealed until 
1964, they registered “under protest” any pesti 
cide disapproved by officials. Such pesticides con hi 
be manufactured and sold like any other pesticide, 
and could be displaced only by evidence sufficient 
for court action. Such evidence seldom can be 
based entirely upon animal experiments, but must 
be reinforced by a long history of destruction o! 
the environment and damage to human health, so 
that even questionable products will be used in 
definitely. Thus registration became a hoax, since 
checking of toxicity was a factor only in determin 
ing tolerances. Fictions developed that airplanes 
applying poison by the ton could leave residue in 
parts per million and be always exact, and that 
chemical change would always reduce toxicity. 
When a pesticide should have been rejected, zero 
tolerance was assigned. Under these rules, the 
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Mtjitiity of pesticides were registered. * 

1 lus control of federal agencies by the oil-pes- 
11 , 1 , 1 . < omplex is symptomatic of a decay of demo- 
,y centering in the federal government and per¬ 
il,. aimg lower levels of government. In 1892, when 
..ilioad regulation was the issue, Richard Olney, 
.hi Ik- fore leaving his law practice to become 
Miuiiicy General for Grover Cleveland, was asked 
1 a client to abolish the Interstate Commerce 
iiimnission. His reply, now known as Olney’s law, 
1 . directed corporation policy to this day. He 
nlviscd that regulation should not be attacked 
■lUi-ctly, but that it could become an asset to those 
1 , gulated. By enactment of special interest legisla¬ 
tion and by control of regulatory agencies, this 
, mild be accomplished. The USDA is a prime 
, sample of this policy. 

This love affair between pesticide manufac- 
1 liters and the USDA, legalized by Congress as a 
marriage by “protest” registration, was interrupted 
by creation of EPA in December, 1970, and EPA 
was given the task of reviewing 28,500 pesticides 
registered by the federal government and 14,000 
by state governments. Although Congress in 1964 
bad repealed “protest” registration, the habit of 
lenience had persisted. 

Nor could cancellation be used effectively, as 
noted by the House Committeee on Government 
Operations: “Although the 1964 amendments to 


* See appendix for a complete history of pesticide leg- 
islation. 
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the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodrm 
cide Act (FIFRA) provided basic legal authniih 
for cancellation of pesticide registrations, this mu!, 
ority could not be utilized in contested cases until 
rules of practice for hearings had been promulg 
ted. Such rules did not become effective unn: 
August 28, 1969, more than five years after tin 
amendments were adopted.” 79 obviously came I 
lation or suspension of registration could be in 
voked only against small companies that wouL 
not contest the action. 

The Committee on Government Operations ol 
the House of Representatives has delved deej>l\ 
into these matters, and all should read the elevcnili 
report of this committee, issued in 1969. 

The relationship of the USDA with the oil-p< \ 
ticide complex can best be assessed by reviewing 
the history of registration of the Shell No-Pcsi 
Strip, as described by this committee. This regis 
tration had doubtful moments because behind ii 
lay the scandal of the lindane vaporizer. Lindane, a 
chlorinated hydrocarbon similar to DDT but more 
toxic, placed upon an electrically heated screen, 
vaporized to kill insects. Obviously anything so 
potent added to air in closed rooms would be detri 
mental to health, but this device was registered in 
the early 1950’s and used for twenty years. During 
this period many attempted to stop its use, and a 
large number of cities passed ordinances against it. 
The Shell No-Pest Strip was a similar device con 
sisting of strips coated with resin impregnated with 
DDVP and emitting a vapor for three months suffi 
ciently strong to kill insects within a room. 
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USDA would have been a lonely place without 
.. picscntatives of Shell Chemical Company to 
, niilr registration and dictate language on labels. 

I• •tin S. Leary, Jr., Chief Staff Officer for Pharma- 
ulogy of the Pesticide Regulation Division, 
M imiined with USDA until registration of the Shell 
product had been completed, and then went to 
work for Shell Chemical Company. In his closing 
lnys of government employment, he substituted a 
import of his own favorable to the Shell No-Pest 
.nip for a report from the Public Health Service 
Ail Hoc Committee on Vaporizing Devices critical 
ol the strips, and performed other services for 
Shell. 

Dr. Mitchell R. Zavon was consultant for Shell 
Chemical Company and USDA simultaneously 
from March 13, 1963 until June 30, 1969, and 
held stock in a Shell affiliate. He also served as 
rhairman, toxicology committee, National Agricul¬ 
tural Chemicals Association. He provided scientific 
studies to support the alleged safety of the Shell 
No-Pest Strip, used as expert testimony by Shell. 
()ne of his reports alleged that no residue appeared 
on food exposed to this vaporizing device, a con¬ 
clusion contradicted by other research. Often in 
meetings regarding these matters, it was difficult 
to determine whether he represented Shell Chemi¬ 
cal Company or the government. 

Dr. Roy T. Hansberry was Assistant Director, 
Agricultural Research Division, Shell Development 
Company, Modesto, California. Shell Development 
Company is an affiliate of Shell Chemical Com¬ 
pany, a division of Shell Oil Company. He had 
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been appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture i. 
serve on a committee to establish criteria for rcy.i- 
tration, and presumably kept a kindly surveillaim 
of Shell No—Pest Strip. 

The Committee on Government Operation 
referred these cases of violation of federal con 
flict-of-interest legislation to the Justice Depaii 
ment but nothing was done. There must have bern 
amazement that a practice so common would l»< 
criticized. 

It is needless to say that the Shell No-Pcsi 
Strip, so tenderly monitored, would be accepted 
for use in homes. The battle centered upon its um 
in restaurants and the language of the label. Shell 
won permission to use the strip in restaurants, bin 
was compelled to put a warning on the label thai 
it should not be used in rooms where there were 
infants, ill, or aged persons. How this caution could 
be obeyed in restaurants and homes was not dis 
closed. 

Other extraordinary events center upon owner 
ship of DDVP. On February 1, 1955, then Secrc 
tary of HEW Hobby called a press conference to 
announce the discovery by research scientists at 
the Savannah, Georgia, laboratory of the Public 
Health Service’s Communicable Disease Center of 
DDVP, a new insecticide called “more potent in 
killing insects than many modem economic poi¬ 
sons.” 

Although the federal government had the en¬ 
tire right to this pesticide, all companies were given 
an equal opportunity to manufacture it. However, 
somehow in the devious maneuvering which USDA 


»il<«mutes for honest administration, Shell Chemi- 
•I < i imp any became sole owner, and two registra- 
»iiin« were issued to Shell and six to other com- 
4 iin s that planned to purchase from Shell. The 
nly suspension of registration issued by USDA 
i-. against Aeroseal Company, Camp Hill, Penn¬ 
sylvania, involving a DDVP strip similar and com- 
|*rtitive with the Shell No-Pest Strip. If Olney’s 
1 iw is applied, one of the greatest values of regula- 
t miii is the promotion of monopoly by elimination 
•I competition. 

I he Poage-Wampler amendment to the Federal 
l uvironmental Pesticide Control Act would give 
t lit* Secretary of Agriculture veto power over EPA 
by requiring his concurrence in procedures leading 
lit cancellation or change of classification of a 
pesticide and in any pesticide regulation issued by 
KPA. It would also delay for one more year full 
icview of registration and classification of all pesti¬ 
cides by the new, stricter specifications adopted 
•.nice 1972, putting some in a restricted category, 
perhaps taking some off the market. It would delay 
setting rules for certification of pesticide applica¬ 
nts. 

When a lawyer wishes to prevent an action, 
lie devises endless procedure making for delay. 
Such is the motivation of this amendment. If two 
departments participate and one of these like the 
USDA is sympathetic to corporations, industry will 
enter again that corporation-controlled heaven 
ihat it once enjoyed. In obedience to Olney’s 
advice, the thrust is not for repeal of all regulation 
but for its perversion into something ineffective 
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and monstrous. Later, perhaps, when regulaii. 
has been reduced to hopeless confusion, corpus 
tions in the name of laissez faire can ridicule j*. - 
emment control and bring it into disrepute. 11.. 
plan is Machiavellian but transparent. 

On the other hand, EPA should be commcndi 
for making a brave showing in enforcemcm nl 
pesticide regulation for human welfare. As if tin 
technical work of assessing danger and value nl 
thousands of pesticides was not enough, official, 
have dared to make an impartial, scientific evalut 
tion of products manufactured by corporation 
accustomed to write their own laws and to dictau 
their administration. They should be permitted i. 
continue their work without harassment of union 
with an agency such as USDA unfavorable to sue I. 
objectives. 

If Congress truly wishes to serve the people, n 
will give encouragement to that group of scientist- 
in the USDA who have investigated an integrated 
pest control program and biological control ol 
insect pests. These scientists have done important 
research and could join with scientists in the same 
field in the universities to lead American farmers to 
improved methods of pest control. They are now 
submerged in the Department and do not govern 
policy; therefore, they are given little standing, but 
Congress could give them recognition. This would 
be a favorable ending for this episode. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WHAT CAN THE PEOPLE DO? 

I lie problems recited here apply not to Calif- 
•mlu alone but to all other states and to the fed- 
• d government, worst offender of all. Officials 
4n » aught in a vast network of intrigue whereby 
j'ttvatc interests seeking their own profit have sub- 
•incd all levels of government, nor have they 
•nutted to dictate legislation favorable to them- 
ti Ives to legislatures and to Congress. Most active 
it r, been the oil-pesticide complex. 

There are some officials who do not fit the 
mold, for in every bad system there are good men: 

I temember one retired official in the California 
I i. partment of Food and Agriculture, who dis- 
ussed frankly the lobbying within that depart¬ 
ment and advised me to continue to seek reform. 
A rising people’s movement will strengthen these 
men who deplore the sytem which has trapped 
them. While it is possible that the people by their 
Inertia and silence have permitted all this, the 
people do have one advantage: they are more 
numerous than those now having greater influence. 

GATHERING INFORMATION 

The first step for the citizen is to gather 
information and to assemble a few around him 
who wish reform. Officials at all levels of the 
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government-sch°°1 districts, cities, counties. .„ 
states should be asked what pesticides arc ... 
and for what reason, how they are applied, l„,* 
the workmen and the people are protected, .„ 
what laws govern their use. There are ex cell. 
books on the toxidty danger of various 
cides University authorities may be consulted ,. 
thC de P artr " ent of biological control .„ 

nn n f agricuI 5 uraJ coIIe ge, having informal...., 
on nontoxic methods. One bit of research will I. ... 
to another until these citizens will find themsdv, 
armed with facts. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

f ou P h f s decided upon a suital.l. 
reform, the leader should make a friendly approa. I. 
o the proper official, perhaps the superintendem 
of schools, to request purchase of less toxic pc n 
Cldes . ° r use of nontoxic methods of control. These 
official are usually well intentioned but ill inform 
ed about the subject; therefore, while progress ma\ 
be slow, there is chance of success. If one wishes 
}° hl / her Ie vels, there are the city coune.l 

_ d ? * b °f d ° f to be questioned in 

regard to their pesticide purchases. However tin 
group may WIS h to interview the state director of 

S^fT’i 0 " f° mitiate a State Iaw - These mem 
bers of the legislature could have moved for reform 

years ago; therefore, do not be surprised if good 

legislation is killed in committee or amended be 

to Aem C f gnm ° n ' TH . 1S °PP° rtuni ty presented 
to them for courtesy’s sake. Do not linger too long 
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i» ^idative halls if the effort seems likely to be 
•ductive. 


THE INITIATIVE 

People’s Lobby uses the initiative to present 
,. dm ion because of a belief that there should be 
>n ..mugful communication between people and 
m, lament, and that an idea conveys no message 
,<>l< \s it can be enforced. The healthiest govem- 
.... ui is one in which the people, speaking through 
llnvi legislation, become an additional force in 
(inveriunent, instructing their elected representa¬ 
tives regarding their needs and their will. In a 
yMcm of checks and balances, the voting power of 
tin- people, expressed by the initiative, referendum, 
and recall, is the only reasonable and constitutional 
i lieck. 

People’s Lobby first revived the people’s initia¬ 
tive in California by placing on file ballot and 
enacting into law the Political Reform Act of 
1974. Now many national as well as state and local 
groups together with People’s Lobby are promot¬ 
ing increased use of direct legislation in the West¬ 
ern Block of states that have these direct legislative 
processes. 

In nineteen states, groups are drafting initia¬ 
tives, filing them with the proper individuals, and 
gathering signatures, so that initiatives on a variety 
of subjects will appear in these states for voting in 
1976. This is a people’s movement, a remedy for 
the political doldrums into which the United 
States has drifted. The initiative is legal only in 
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twenty-two states, but this can be overcome I 
America is to be saved, this must be a valid aln-m, 

I nin ° r p die T g L public in evei y s ^te in .In 
Union Forward, then, let us move to seem, 

nationd initiative, valid at the federal level, sc. ,lu, 

the people can communicate their will to Comm 

and to the President. Such are the plans that arc 


USING AN INITIATIVE 

h ave Pe f °& Wh ° ha / e sou g ht legislative remedy an,I 
have failed may frame their own initiative-local 
or state as they wiU-secure the proper number „l 
signatures for the ballot, and move into a cam 

h^ e ? er ^ ey T n or lose in Ae eIectioi >. 

they have found a valuable tool for reform. La 
them never lay it aside. If an election is lost, regard 

nT, n h1r atl r f f ° rt and later the issue 

to the ballot. Let all the dark comers of govern 

Th "r Wl l ere abUSCS haVe lin g ered be cleansed thus 
I he final answer is not frustration, but victory. 


V 
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GLOSSARY 

Mm ii species - an organism which has invaded and 
is growing in a new region. 

Mi.ilogieal control - the regulation of plant and 
animal numbers by natural enemies; also, the 
use by man of natural enemies to control 
(reduce) the numbers of a pest animal or weed. 

Mimic agents - living environmental factors which 
favor the well-being or bring about the prema- 
i ure death of animals or plants. 

Mi oad-spectrum pesticide — a material of such 
broad toxicity that it kills not only a range 
of pest species but also many nontarget species, 
such as natural enemies, honeybees, birds, and 
other forms of wild life. 

< olonization - the controlled release of a quantity 
of biological control agents in a favorable en¬ 
vironment for the purpose of permanent or 
temporary establishment. 

Control — reduction of pest population by coloni¬ 
zation of natural enemies so that it is no long¬ 
er an economic threat. 

Cultural control — a pest control method where 
normal farming practices-tilling, planting, crop 
spacing, irrigating, harvesting, waste disposal, 
crop rotation-are altered so that the environ¬ 
ment is less favorable for the pest. 

Economic threshold - the density of a pest popula¬ 
tion below which it fails to cause enough injury 
to the crop to justify cost of control efforts. 

Encapsulation - an immune response of certain 
insect hosts to nonadapted parasitoid eggs and 
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young larvae wherein the immature para.su 
become covered with and eventually emysi, 
by certain host blood cells, with death ..I ,|„ 
parasitoids soon following. 

Eradication of pests - the complete destruction . 
the entire population of the pest. 

Exotic species - an organism which evolved in on, 
part of the world and which now occurs ciilu. 
accidentally or intentionally by man in a nr# 
region. 

Food chain - a succession of populations throu 
gh which energy flows as a result of con 
sumer-consumed relationships. 

Host plant resistance - a method of pest control 
in which crop varieties are used which an 
resistant, tolerant, or unattractive to the pesi 

Hyperparasite - an insect which is parasitic in 01 
on another parasitic insect. 

Integrated control - an ecologically based, pest 
population management system which use, 
all suitable techniques to reduce or so manipu 
late the pest population that it is prevented 
from causing economically unacceptable injury 
to the crop. 

Mass culture - the propagation in an insectary ol 

very large numbers of a biological control 
agent. 

Microbial insecticide - a material composed of or 
containing microbes or their toxic products 
for use in controlling insect pests. 

Natural control - the collective action of environ¬ 
mental factors to maintain the numbers of a 
population within certain upper and lower 
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limns over a period of time. 

' •Mind enemy - a small organism which lives and 
I, i ds on another larger host. 

■ > iiii i old - a parasitic insect that lives in or on and 
eventually kills a larger host insect. 

> • i a species which because of its high numbers 

is uhlc to inflict substantial harm to man, dom¬ 
esticated animals, or cultivated crops. 

> • mu licmical agriculture - farming in which pest 

i ontrol is accomplished by pesticides manufac¬ 
tured from the byproducts of oil. 

ft* diitor - an animal which feeds upon other ani¬ 
mals smaller or weaker than himself. 
m • mdary pest outbreak -- rapid increase to pest 
status of a scarce insect formerly under biolo¬ 
gical control after use of a broad-spectrum in¬ 
secticide, which has destroyed its natural 
enemies. 

Sterile insect control - a pest control method that 
makes use of artificially sterilized pests to mate 
with the target pests with race suicide the re¬ 
sult. 

I ipsct in pest control - secondary pest outbreak. 
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APPENDIX 

THE BIONETICS REPORT 

The Bionetics Report, prepared by the Bio 
netics Research Laboratories, Bethesda, Maryland 
under contract with the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare. 

ANALYSIS OF CANCER 


SUMMARY SHEET 


PROJECT No. 16 -CARCINOGENESIS ASSAY STUDIES 


Compound Nam#- SEVIN 

P.M.No 66/7 OV 

Date Killer? 10—6—66 

Compound No 047—I. Oral 

Date Completed 7-19-67 



B6C3F1 

Male Fern 

B6AKF1 
Male Feni 

No. mice at start 

18 

18 

18 

18 

No. mice surviving 18 months 

16 

18 

17 

18 

No. mice missing (no necropsy or 

tissue mk t j n| .)_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

No. mice died during experiment 

1 

0 

1 

0 

No. mice negative (killed and died) 

6 

12 

11 

13 

No. mice died with tumors 

1 

0 

0 

0 

No. mice killed with tumors 

5 

1 

2 

2 
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mice killed or died, other 

6 

5 

5 

3 

f HttHirN 

• , Mipliutic Leukemia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HMI« ulum Cell Sarcoma, Type A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

M * i it ulum Cell Sarcoma, Type B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• •tlmonary Adenoma 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Pulmonary Carcinoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!•••I'tttoma 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Mi putic Carcinoma with Pulmonary 
wetastases 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mammary Carcinoma 

0 

1 

0 

0 

( amnoma, skin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• Mhcr types 

Angioma, spleen 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total Number of Tumors 

7 

1 

2 

2 

< Common other Lesions 

local necrosis, liver 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Follicular hyperplasia, spleen 

2 

1 

0 

0 

l ocal pneumonia 

3 

1 

5 

1 

Follicular hyperplasia, Peyer’s Patch 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 .ymphoid infiltration, lung 

0 

2 

0 

2 


Signed:_ 


Borge M. Olland, D.M.V. 


URL Fm. 449 
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ANALYSIS OF BIRTH DEFORMITY 


TABLE A-13 (cont.) 
SEVIN (BRL No. 047) 


Administered Subcutaneously in DMSO 


Strain 

BL6 

(BL6) 

BL6* 

B6AK 

Dosage(mg/kg) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No. Litters 

6 

5 

7 

6 

Total No. 
Fetuses 

45 

27 

43 

52 

Necropsied 

30 

22 

33 

27 

Alizarin 

Stained 

15 

5 

10 

25 

Implantations 
per Litter 

9.0 1 + .4 

9.0 

7.5 + .8 

8.7 + .6 

Live Fetuses 



7.2 1 + .01 


per Litter 

7.8 + 1.0 

5.2 

8.7 + .6 

Fetal 





Mortality(%) 

13 

42 

7 

0 

No. Abnormal 





Fetuses 

22 

2 

6 

0 

Percent 

49 I 

7 

14 

0 

Anomalies 





Observed 

Angathia(l) 

Microph¬ 

Anoph- 

None 



thalmia^) 

thalmia(3) 



Micro- 

gnathia(2) 


Microph- 

thalmia(3) 
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Short 

Snout(l) 

Hydro- 

cephaly(l) 

Anoph¬ 

thalmia^) 

Cystic 

Kidney(l) 

Micro- 

thalmia(7) 

Corkscrew 

Tail(l) 

Hydro- 

cephaly(4) 



Exen- 

cephaly(l) 

Ectopic 

Viscera(l) 

Umbilical 

Hemia(2) 

Syndac— 

tyly(4) 

Clubfoot(2) 


I'flll 

Wright(mg) 682 + 45 

834 

839 + 45 

892° + 71 

« town-Rump 
l.cngth(cm) 1.65 + .05 

— 

1.78° + .05 

— 

rinccntal 

Wcight(mg) 98^ + 3 

115 

110 + 5 

Ill + 5 

Amnio tic Fluid per 

I'ctus (mg) 192 + 10 

266 

159° + 10 

174 + 24 

Maternal Weight 
<;ain(gm) 4.22 u + .79 

4.29 

3.75° + .25 

2.56° + .87 

Maternal Liver 

Wgt(% of 

body) 7.51 1 + .22 

6.1 

6.44° + .1 

6.98 + . 32 
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SWORN AFFIDAVIT BY 
DEPARTMENT OF FOOD AND AGRICULT UIU 


JAPANESE BEETLE FINDS 
BALBOA PARK 1973 


DATE 

FIND LOCATION 

SEX 

HOST 

7/2/73 

Morley Field, Upas & Ala. 

M 

Lawn-Mrs. K. 
enberger 

7/20/73 

Morley Field, Upas & Ala. 

M 

(live) Trap 

7/23/73 

War Memorial Building 

? 

(live) Trap 

7/24/73 

Zoo PI. & Park Blvd. 

M 

(live) Trap 

7/24/73 

Natural History Museum, 



Rose Garden 

M 

(live)pink rose 

7/24/73 

»» »» »» 

Gravid 



F 

(live) pink 

7/24/73 

*» »» »» 

M 

(live) pink rose 

7/24/73 

*» >» i> 

M 

(live) pink rose 

7/24/73 

»» >i »» 

F 

(live)pink rose 

7/25/73 

»» »» »> 

F 

(live) pink rose 

7/26/73 

War Memorial Building 

F 

(live) Trap 

7/26/73 

Natural History Museum, 




Rose Garden 

M 

(live)pink rose 

mom 

»» ft ft 

M 

(dead) under yel 
low rose 

7/30/73 

War Memorial Building 

M 

Trap 

mom 

Natural History Museum, 




Rose Garden 

M 

(dead)under rose 

8/29/73 

Confirmed (dead) El Cajon 
Blvd. & Alabama Street 

M 

(dead) Trap 

9/6/73 

3217 30th Street, San Diego 

M 

(dead) Trap 


NOTE: 7 in Traps 

9 on host plants (roses) 

1 on lawn (Rosenberger) 


TOTAL: 17 
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CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING 
ERADICATION OF BEETLES 


•H.tm I). Scharr 
iNH Don ax Ave. 
i <i|«rrial Beach, Ca 92032 

Dept, of Agriculture 
Mi Hob Anderson 
1 1 ;u N. Street 
i innento, Ca 

l>< m Mr. Anderson: 


RETYPED FOR 
reproduction 
ORIGINAL LETTER 
ON FILE WITH 
People's Lobby 
3456 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif 90019 
(212)731-8321 


I , ti a surveyor for the Japanese Beetle Project in San Diegofrom 
,1,, middle of May to August 15 , 19 74 . I terminate ^ pi X 

mrnt in August due to discrepancies in the j * that I 

working totiie Program I was a little bothered by the fact that I 

.Id get no information from my supervisors “““f^atively 

ly „f chlordane use; they only repeated that Sevin dust is relatively 

««fc. 


I luring the week prior to my termination Dave ^ 
laic'supervisor, placed me with a new partner, Russ Skillman. Up 
until that date ? I took the Project seriously; at most res‘ de " c “ 
...ok a plant host count and checked for damage. 1 had heard that 
«,me of*the supervisors were falsifying information on thec “ d "“^ 

~vs itsrts 

l ,974 station wagon. If he hasn’t rewritten a new August mi eag 

ss s 
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was found, the traps are only 20% effective, while at the air..,,,, 
fl.un'd ^ Cre WerC ° nly te " ffaps placed at ome a beetl, 
then V-V^H WCre , 1% effeCtiVe ' AIS ° ** “ Which ti>e brr,|. 

Sv wm M ’ k** , in “ area to which *e beetle din.,, 

rte lrJ rh " ^actcd. According to Russ, who had cheek... 
the area, there was no beede damage either. Then after talki,,, 

deniSThatAe‘t- S **? DaVe R y ees ’ wh ° »t first vehemc.i.l, 
denied that the traps were salted.” Russ asked Dave who was n„ 

theXrR^nl a ^ ee h de laSt , year and Dave re P' ied that “air. 

the time Rosenberger (who works in Imperial Beach) was abou. ,. 

fromT ,S W t l MrS - RoSenbci ^> produced a Japanese be' 
om her purse which she claimed to have found in Balboa Park , 
week before Russ then asked Dave if he thought it a little stran,., 

Tanan 1 "T Mrs ' . R ° c senber S er who was the only person to fin,. . 
Japanese beetle in San Diego which was not confined to a trap 
Afterwards, Russ told me he wasn’t going to say anything about i hi. 
until the last week or so of the Program because he needed the j,.l, 

That week a trapper Gale Schroeder, found a Japanese beetle in . 
rap in downtown San Diego which was missing a few parts 

have y 1 •*, Feb,raan from Sacramento was supposed to 

have examined the beede and said that the beede had appeared 

ave been planted. The following Monday I learned that the Friday 
before, August 9, 1974, Dave Reyes was forced to resign and Rus. 
was appointed the new supervisor. You can imagine my surprise n 

less'wcfrk^thar. ° U " d “ hard to D believe Russ, who probably did 
less work than anyone on the Project, who believed the Project 

sunendsor T W3S °" e ° f ** SUrve y ors to be hired, was now a 
with^whomf was very angry whe n he placed me with anew part,,. , 
lunch ri 1 a u n ° th, ”S m common and would have to spend my 
unch tune and break. She was also known as the hardest worker on 

Sdn^fiel r ’ *?"• tM me ab ° Ut his hoax theory, . 

feel to ° enthusiastic about putting extra effort into the Pro 

gram I asked Russ to place me with another surveyor, somethin,. 
SrdonTweeT d^g throughout the program. Russ said 

QuesrionJd r ^ 8 ^ Pen T r> had S* ven h ™ these instmetions. I 
hanH n G d °" abOUt thlS and was told that Russ had a free 
wml ln h Se mat T' 1 Went back *° RuSS and he told me that I 
Project. t0 W WItH SUrVey ° r f ° r the temainder of the 

eVident t0 me Russ d ' d this to antagonize me to 
the point of quitting, so that I wouldn’t be around to repeat hk 
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• > ■ml let out any information concerning his “working hab- 


that you find this information useful and would appreciate a 


• m ly yours. 


Sandra Scharr 


THE SUPERIOR COURT 

COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO 
GRAND JURY 
7003 Courthouse 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 92101 
April 24, 1975 


i • nple’s Lobby 

Mi Ed Koupal, Director COPY 

r O.Box 33194 
4ii Diego, California 92103 

Re: Grand Jury File 74—71 


l >mr Mr. Koupal: 

I lie Grand Jury has completed its inquiry into your complaint re¬ 
garding an apparent fraud within the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture concerning the Japanese Beetle Project. Specifically, your 
unplaint Jeged that Japanese beetles were imported to the San 
Ihego area to justify massive insecticide spraying in this area at a 
. ost of over one million dollars of taxpayer hinds. The allegations 
In your complaint were based primarily on a letter from a former 
employee on the project, Sandra Scharr. 

I'lie jurisdiction of the Grand Jury for this inquiry is defined in the 
(ialiforaia Penal Code: 

Sec. 917: The grand jury may inquire into all public offenses 
committed or triable within the county and present them to 
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the court by indictment. 

Sec. 919: The grand jury shall inquire into. 

public off " C r' TUpt miscondu « h. off 

c P ouX S ° CVery deSCTi P ti °"-'" 

l ~** » -. 

county offices, it bZLjuloZ ^ 
fees and procedures brought to its 

SS, CoLn^ J o7s r a e n q ^ ? >'* ** " 

«*. n „ lm , TuJsi 
«—4-F«^fSSS SX"5 ;l o ' 

pertinent and applicable data on findingsTncludtag! C ° mi “" 

Location 
Collector’s name 
Identification 
Date 

Specimen condition 
Other information 

1973 Eradication area and issued, on August 1 

iopyofToX^T" 8 / 0 Ae *»*»«*wl 

immediate p resereatk) n^of he ZZ^ for “ 

general welfare. pubhc peace, health, safety 

1‘ In compliance with the order the r>- 
Department o, Aptian,m,e fc™** „ Pta” 
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• |«pincsc Eradication Project — 1974,” which commenced 
Rft August 8, 1973. Attachment (2) is a copy of the operation¬ 
al |*l Mil. 

• Attachment (3) is a report by the City of San Diego Quality 
I I lie Board Pesiticide Committee on the State and County 

Upaursc Beetle Eradication Program. This report addresses the 

• .nt/Bcncfit, Health/Medical, Physical/Chemical, and Proce- 
lum*/Alternatives of the program. 

t The original funding for the program came from the state 
Department of Food and Agriculture’s emergency fund. The 
rHirrgency fund is derived from gasoline taxes for which re¬ 
funds have not been claimed by farmers. The total expendi- 
iuick of both state and county programs was $306,591 for fis- 

• al year 1974. Of that amount, San Diego County spent 
$1 18,731 under contract to the State. The current fiscal year 
(74-75) is funded from the State General Fund and amounts 
to approximately $550,000. Of this amount, the County of 
San Diego is operating under a $130,000 contract to perform 
work in Balboa Park, San Diego. This contract is effective from 
July 1, 1974 to June 30, 1975. In both the State and County 
programs, costs primarily reflect labor and equipment because 
the pesticides are provided by the USDA eradication program 
funds. Federal expenditures to date total $13,515. 

Itu Grand Jury Committee conducting the inquiry contacted the 
dginal complainant, Sandra Scharr, and attempted to arrange a 
Mutual time for interview. Three tentative appointments were set 
♦I* hut two were cancelled by her and one by the Jury due to its 
l«u«iness. Sandra Scharr then informed the Committee that, other 
dt»n her statement, she had no additional factual information. The 
• mnmittee interviewed Russ Skillman, Sandra Scharr’s partner. 
Mr denied the statement attributed to him ’’That the project was a 
hoax.” Further, Mr. Skillman had previously admitted to his super 
Moors that he had made improper use of a state vehicle. He volun- 
ircred to reimburse the State for costs but instead was issued an 
official reprimand. Mr. Skillman had no factual knowledge of beet¬ 
le* being imported into the San Diego area nor of any traps being 
•oiled with Japanese beetles. 

An interview with Mr. Richard Fehlman, State Supervisor, verified 
die Japanese Beetle finds and the State procedures for identifica- 
lion, authentication and determination. 
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CONCLUSION: 

the ^istif^h^f^t’cT/nTr W “ aPP ^° Priate " 
tion of the agricultural [ndustry ““ a ■ 

3. The best known approved method of eradication i ,i 
accordance with the operational plan (Attachment 2*™^" " 
CouJty officii o e r V, employeL WillfUl “ miscondu * 1 1 


rr; 

Ic^dmate and justified and did not constitute a 
funds.” m ' SUSe ° f ° Ver ° ne million dol| ats of taxpayo 


Yours very truly, 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY GRAND JURY 

/s/ Edward H. Hinkle, Foreman 

/s/ George Z. Kraber, Chairman 

Public Works Committee 
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i iMMITTEE P.O.BOX 33194 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 92103 

May 9, 1975 


■ * .lw»rd H. Hinkle, Foreman 

.r.unc Z. Kraber, Chrm., Public Works Committee 
t« County Grand Jury 
* • i our (house 
«»« IMego, California 92101 

Re: Your File No. 74-71, Grand Jury 

Our File: “Health-oriented Watergate” 


«*♦ Hint: 


t careful consideration of your letter of April 24, 1975 addres- 
mJ io People’s Lobby, with a copy to our committee, members of 
i informed Citizens Union wish to lodge a formal complaint and 
u( from the findings of the Grand Jury case referenced. 

-1 will appreciate being informed as to what governmental forms or 
Hliod of notification of all the Grand Jury members - whether in- 
•t|vrd in the Public Works committee activities or not - are needed. 

• e wish to make certain our dissent is a matter of permanent re- 
.♦.I, available to the public, as the future events continue to call 

..to (|ucstion the activities of the departments of agriculture in this 
unity, and your whitewash of same. 

also wish to protest your discretionary sealing of the transcript 
if this “investigation,” inasmuch as information has been consis- 

• tidy given to the personnel of the departments of agriculture and 
«nnot be held to be “secret” except from the individuals and or 

fanizations who brought the complaints. Precedents for the release 

• *l the transcript already exist; i.e., the ‘bigger’ cases of the Yellow 
< nl> scandals, and the more recent Oceanside Police investigation. 

Inasmuch as officers of ICU wrote you on the date of Oct. 1, 1974, 
Nov. 24, 1974 and Dec. 19, 1974, and forwarded to you the names 
of individuals who had worked for the departments of agriculture 
and who were knowledgeable of the abuse of power, mismanage¬ 
ment and fraud involved in the so-called Japanese Beetle Eradica¬ 
tion Project, we expected these individuals to be called by the 
tirand Jury, and their testimony taken UNDER OATH. This was 
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not done, although it related directly to the 17 beetles I»h 
which more than half were dead (according to Mr. Littl< 

Council testimony), and to the surprising contention that 
the beetles had been "planted” in the traps, as well as n»«, 1 2 3 4 
testimony that some were in such state of deterioration ill* y 
not have flown into the traps. If you noted in your list of 'In.•» 
the “live” finds all occurred during one week - July 20, I v 
July 26, 1973. The beetles apparendy were not viable, *tn. • 
remaining finds were dead. We feel the live beetles were tram-i 
into San Diego alive - if you had had independent entomology 
mony, you would have learned they can live 10 days without i 
water or air - in fact, ladybug beetles are uniformly shippr.l 
as are queen bees, etc. The absence of pinholes, showing the h> 
did not originate from a dried collection is sheer nonsense, < 
smoke screen. 

We realize you have the discretion to keep the complaints, ili» • 
vestigation and the results secret, but wewish to know whctlm 
not the testimony of Mr. Little and Mr. Fehlman was taken m.i 
oath. An immediate reply to this question is imperative to om f> 
ther investigation of this abuse of power. 

We question the adequacy of the investigation in part for the i 
lowing: 

1) No testimony was taken from Sandra Scharr and Frank Fori*, 
under oath, nor the anonymous former employee who got i> 
job through his father, a VIP in City government, known i. 
Lucy Pryde, as pointed out to you in 1974. 

2) No medical testimony was taken, nor review attempted of il*- 
American Cancer Research Scientists reports of the health In. 
ards of these chemicals to the illegally unprotected young 
workers — most of them young college students. Your inaction 
in this regard means no one can warn the young people of tl». 
clear and present and future dangers of taking one of the ‘‘soli 
jobs” for their summer employment. Did you question any 
OSHA officials, or read any labels of the chemicals - the ro 
trictions of which are the basis for the ‘‘registered use” 
often mentioned by top employees of the agriculture depart 
ments. 

3) No testimony was taken under oath, or at all, from any mem 
ber of the city Quality of Life Board,or the Pesticide sub-com 
mittee of that Board. 

4) No testimony was taken at all from any of the individuals wh« 
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Mm testimony under oath was taken irom Y tl „ of 

i "vuonmental Protection rt ‘*= | pA ^ have been 

(Morilane (now under a proposed ban by EPA, as nave 
M«lien of the chlorinated hydrociubons). officials of 

iilficcnt misuse of tax fund ^; „ concerned itS elf with 

■ <*** o.— 7 - 

„,e„t signed Feb. 4, 19 ™ £ ^e^o^ dX^rmless to 
named from advertising . . birds fish, beneficial 

(Dept, of Agriculture are ex- 

William Charles, whose survey report of Sept 1974 inmc 
violations by spray crews, including spray.ngclothmgonln.es, 

, oys andbihes and children. attesting to ANY 

III) No testimony from ANYUine., uuu 

- 

Spo.e disease. presumably responsible for the 

'« NotesamonyJromM ■ /P M J useof county Agri- 

actmties of Mr. LitOe, inc.u g owners 

and gtowers in the County were successful in getting 

“ Qne . ( ^ C officialfto“^ the alternatives to the program - 
°Z te quesdL as to whether any need for the program had 

ever existed in the first plat*! .. . f m -my of the vet- 

| J) No testimony or information is in 

erinarians at the San Diego Zoo. j Agriculture con- 

,4) No independent confirmation of die Dep ^ f ^ a , ent of 

tendons that the Japane*in order to survive 
10” of rain dunng the 3 summer months .n did 

(o 227 of their own Environmental Impact Rep ; 
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not'annr^ TV ^ (a " PUrpOSes ' in ^ding irri K «. 

not ap proach ^ necessary cubic feet equivalents ol 

b 'Z M . r ' » w to..« 

«..y r » pb,..pp,f.Z4 «i4 r “ 

~«p M^SO-'rv yd °!"?* W “ ld ‘‘"T - 

15) No tesfimo ■ a ^ ar CT y from arid San Diego 

non^ihl 6 T authorshi P- we wo “ld like to know who*. 

L 4 " !dly ” ■«“- ■ - 

’".sitss'ltlir;''. 

ri “ *’ b abuse of P° wer and mismanagement and „ 
Sde We hS CXCUSed “ be “* “ ,e ^” «2der the Zn<Z 
weJ aT to ts^ h eC Y T Grand Jury to P™ide son,, 

Code Take over t h 7 c prCCedence do « the Agricu. 

citizen^ Const,tutlonally guaranteed right, o, „ 

,7) E«!«4 rrr A Si" °^" dk “' d «■>■• 

rsz srssr,vr r c 4 a= ^“ : 

no^b^^LSrSp^ —■ • 

What you have done is drive another naiJ in the coffin of rh#» r 

havc foreotten was devised ?"' 
duct in office of public officeTTfeTe'^d ^ miSC °" 

What you are doing is narrowly legal, no doubt - we question 
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• • i it is also moral. 

<>. A Mat Lachlan, Virginia W. Taylor, 

- Mtlvr Director President ICU 

* m. ,1 Citizens Union 


FROM A CROP SPRAYER’S 
RECORD BOOK 

• .< o PLYING COMPANY Applicators of Agricultural Chemicals 
/14-355-1195 - P.O.Box 68 - Imperial, California 92251 


tlltf 

Crop 

Canal & Gate 

Material 

* i4* 27 

AM 

Wheat 

WSM 83 Tri 11 204 

2,4-D 

AM 

Beets 

Pansy 2A 

Sulfur 

iM 

Beets 

Tuberose 143 

Sulfur 

\M 

Beets 

Thom 123A 

Sulfur 

\M 

Beets 

Trif 2 36 

Sulfur 

I'M 

Beets 

Trif 3 59 

Sulfur 

I'M 

Beets 

Trif 3 56 

Sulfur 

I'M 

Beets 

C West 46 

Sulfur 

I'M 

Beets 

C West 45 

Sulfur 

I'M 

Lettuce 

Wormwood 90 

Phosdrin 

I'M 

Alfalfa 

Ash 143 142 

Phosdrin 

I'M 

Alfalfa 

Pear 58 90 

Phosdrin 

I'M 

Wheat 

Malon 5A 

Disyston 

I'M 

Onions 

B-44 Nect. 36 

Mala 8 

PM 

Lettuce 

Trif. 6 118A 

Phosdrin 

PM 

Lettuce 

Vail 5A 553 

Diazinon 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Trip 5 85 

Furadan 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Elder 109 

Diazinon 

Feb. 28 

AM 

Sugar Beets 

Acacia 101 

Sulfur 

AM 

Sugar Beets 

Alamitos 60 

Sulfur 

AM 

Sugar Beets 

Pear 27 

Sulfur 

AM 

Wheat 

Date 79 

2,4-D 

AM 

Wheat 

Elm 54 Euc. 115 

2,4-D 

PM 

Wheat 

Elder 125 126 

2,4-D 
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PM 

Sugar Beets 

Thorn 38 40 

Thimet 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Dogwood 85A 

Malu H 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Plum 3 

Phosdrin 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Mesa 3 24 

Phosdrin 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Holt 90B 

Mala H Pin* 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Briar 7 

Mala H Pin* 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Birch 3 3A 

Mala H I'hm 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Evergreen 24w24e23NW 

Mala H 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Lotus 17 

Mala K 

PM 

Wheat 

Trif. 2 25 

2,4-1) 

PM 

Wheat 

Trif. 14 264A 

Buctril 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Turnip 156 164 165 

Furadan 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Redwood-41 

Mala 8 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Thistle 5 28 & 30 

Phosdrin 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Trif. 8 160 

Diazinon 

March 1 

AM 

Wheat 

Elder 106B 

2,4-D 

AM 

Sugar Beets 

Best 110 

Thimet 

AM 

Sugar Beets 

F 31A 

Thimet 

AM 

Wheat 

Y 6 

Thimet 

AM 

Wheat 

Y 10 

Thimet 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Newside 26 

Diazinon 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Redwood 44 

Mala 8 Phm 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Plum 7 

Lannate Pima 

AM 

Alfalfa 

Pampas 2 & 3 

Lannate Pirn* 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Acacia 99 

Mala 8 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Acacia 99 

Furadan 

PM 

Wheat 

Trif 11-205 206 207 

2,4-D 

PM 

Wheat 

Trif12-222 

2,4-D 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Dogwood 1A 

Supracide 

PM 

Wheat 

Vail 420 

Banvel 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Mesa 3 23 

Mala 8 Phos. 

PM 

Wheat 

Trif. 13 248W Trif 14 
264 265A 

Thimet 

PM 

Wheat 

Dogwood 56B 

Systox Trifol 

PM 

Sugar Beets 

Euc. 128 E 

Thimet Dia/ 
non Systox 

March 3 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Foxglove 47 

Furadan 

PM 

Lettuce 

Best 46 

Phosdrin 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Vail 105 

Furadan 

PM 

Wheat 

Oxalis 22 

Disyston 

PM 

Wheat 

Occident 22E 

Disyston 

PM 

Alfalfa 

Newside 30C 

Diazinon 
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s 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

m 

Wheat 

4M 

Wheat 

m 

Wheat 

m 

Wheat 

f M 

Alfalfa 

m 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

rMN 
*«nli 4 

Alfalfa 

am 

Beets 

am 

Alfalfa 

am 

Alfalfa 

1 

Alfalfa 

' 1 

Alfalfa 

m 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Lettuce 

PM 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

I’M 

Alfalfa 

I’M 

Alfalfa 

I’M 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

PMN 

Alfalfa 

rMN 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

I'M 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

AM 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

AM 

Lettuce 

PM 

Beets 

PM 

Alfalfa 

PM 

Alfalfa 

PM 

March 5 

Alfalfa 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Wheat 


Thistle 7 9 11 
WSM75 
Trif 2 24 
WSM 14 
Mayflower 7 
Pomelo 31 

Ash 68,68A,73,73A,74. 
76 

Newside 22 
Trif 4 64 
Trif 3 255 

Beech 6 6A 
S. Alamo 65 66 
S. Alamo 48 
S. Alamo 51 
Dahlia 6 
Dogwood 7 A 
Wormwood 76 
Dahlia 5 7B 
Birch 33 So. 

All American 25 
Redwood 33 
So. Alamo 72 
Newside 19 21 
Euc. 19 24 
Forgetmenot 2 
Euc. 63A 
Elder 45G 
Peach 25 
Elder 64 
Palmetto 21 
Pear 44 
Wormwood 68 
Thistle 8 3 

Thistle 8 3 
Thistle 8 3 
Elm 28 B 

WSM 18B 

Rockwood 127 128 
Moorhead 185 
Rose 65 


Furadan 

Furadan 

2,4-D 

2,4-D 

2,4-D 

2,4-D 


Supracide 

Diazinon 

Phosdrin 

Phosdrin 

Sulfur 
Furadan 
Furadan 
Furadan 
Mala 8 
Mala 8 
Phosdrin 
Furadan 
Furadan 
Furadan 
Supracide 
Supracide 
Furadan 
Mala 8 Phos. 
Mala 8 Phos. 
Furadan 
Furadan 
Diazinon 
Furadan 
Phosdrin 
Phosdrin 
Lannate Phos. 
Meta Systox 
Phos. Thimet 
Mala 8 
Furadan 
Diazinon 

2,4-D 

Disyston 

Disyston 

Disyston 
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Wheat 

Wheat 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Lettuce 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Alfalfa 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Alfalfa 

Lettuce 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Beets 

Lettuce 


Newside 34 
Lavender 2-4 
Pampas 20 
Peach 27 28 
Ash 101A 
Ash 45B 
Ash 39F 
EHL Lat. 1 134 
Mesa 3 84 
Oat 1 

Elm 32 
Wisteria 99 
Plum 33 34 
Rubber 19 
Trif 8 158 
Trif 9 180BB 
Mesa 5 65 
Newside 22A 
Lat 5B 167 
Township 22A 
Township 22A 
Township 22 N & 
Acacia 97 SE 
Acacia 96A 
Pomelo 36 Pepper 
Pear 42 
Palmetto 33 
Palmetto 25 26 
Lat. 10 256 157 
Peach 31 33 
Lat 58 167C 


DisyniMM 
Dixy Mm. 

FumtUti 
Mala M I I,, 4 
Mala M |‘|* 
Furadnn 
Furadun 
135 Fura<lan 
Furadan 
Phosdim 

2.4- 1 > 
Buctril 
Thinu-i 
IPC 
Thimct 
Thimct 

2.4- D 
Furadan 
Phosdrin 
Diazinon 
Diazinon 

S Furadan 
Furadan 
Furadan 
Mala 8 Ph<>*. 
Furadan 
Furadan Plm* 
Furadan 
Supracide 
Phos. Thimn 
Phosdrin 


Wheat 

Wheat 

Barley 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Lettuce 

Lettuce 


Elder 24 25 
Euc. 74C 
Thistle Main 40 
Ebony 1A IB 
Elm 6 5B 
Lotus 7 
Dahlia 4 
Newside 23E 
Thistle Main 38 39 
Vail 107 
Vail 108 


Disyston 

Disyston 

Thimet 

Mala 8 Phos. 

Mala 8 

Furadan 

Furadan 

Phosdrin 

Furadan 

Phosdrin 

Phosdrin 


t M 


m 

f M 

fM 

»M 

rM 

rM 
rM 
rM 
I'M 
rM 
l*M 
I'M 
I'M 
I'M 
I'M 
I’M 
I'MN 
I’MN 
I’MN 
March 8 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
AM 
PM 
AM 
PM 
AM 
AM 
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Alfalfa 

Pampas 24 NE 

Furadan 

Lettuce 

Lat. 15 313E 

Phosdrin 

Alfalfa 

Gunterman 68 

Lannate Phos. 

Alfalfa 

Alder 12 

Furadan 

Alfalfa 

Alder 8 

Furadan 

Cantaloupes 

No. Dahlia 75 

Lannate 

Beets 

Euc 128E 

Meta Sys. Dia. 
Thimet 

Beets 

Euc 132E 

Meta Sys Thi. 
Diazinon 

Alfalfa 

Wormwood 87 

Furadan 

Alfalfa 

Fig 39 

Mala 8 

Alfalfa 

Foxglove 44 4 

Furadan 

Wheat 

WSM Pump 18 1 

Disyston 

Wheat 

WSM Pump 18 

Disyston 

Alfalfa 

WSM Pump 18 6 

Furadan 

Alfalfa 

WSM Pump 18 4 

Furadan 

Stonefruit 

Acacia 3N 

Mala 8 

Lettuce 

Lat. 5B 

Phos. Lannate 

Lettuce 

Lat 5 169 169/A 

Phos.Lannate 

Lettuce 

Lat. 3 149 

Phos. Lannate 

Alfalfa 

Hemlock 14 16 65 

Phos. Lannate 

Alfalfa 

Hemlock 19 

Supracide 

Alfalfa 

Lat. 1 136 

Supracide 

Alfalfa 

Euc. 17 18 

Mala 8 Phos. 

Alfalfa 

Elder 45G 

Mala 8 Phos. 

Alfalfa 

Elder 82 

Mala 8 

Wheat 

Dogwood 74 

Diazinon 

Wheat 

Trif 9 168 

Disyston 

Lettuce 

Vail 305 

Phosdrin 

Alfalfa 

Ohmar 2 3 

Phosdrin 

Alfalfa 

Orchid 5 

Phos. Lannate 

Lettuce 

Acacia 94A 

Phosdrin 

Wheat 

Vail 420 

Thimet 

Wheat 

112 

Thimet 

Wheat 

Trif 13 248E 

Thimet 

Wheat 

Euc.l26W 

Thimet 

Wheat 

Elder 23 

Disyston 

Wheat 

Fern 70 N & S 

2,4-D 

Wheat 

WSM 18B 

2,4—D 

Barley 

Foxglove 53 

Systox 

Wheat 

Wormwood 90 

Disyston 
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AM 

Alfalfa 

PM 

March 9 

Alfalfa 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Tomato 

AM 

Lettuce 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Cantaloupes 

AM 

Wheat 

AM 

Alfalfa 

AM 

Alfalfa 


Elder 45C 

Ash 147 148 

WSM 13 SE 
Ash 104 
Sandal 173 174 
Vail 305 
Date 79 
Dogwood 68S 
Pomelo 31 
Pampas, 27 
Pear 38 30 


Supracidc 

Disyston 

Furadau 

2,4-D 

Buctril 

174A Diazinon 
Phosdrin 
Disyston 
Phosdrin 
Disyston 
Furadan 
Lannate Pho* 


PLANS FOR INTEGRATED 
PEST CONTROL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 
By the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


ESTIMATED POTENTIAL MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS FOR INTEGRATED 
PEST MANAGEMENT 



Total 

cropland 


Professional 


used for 


crop 


crops 

Field 

protection 

State and region 

(1,000 acres) 

scouts 

specialists 

Maine. 

550 

275 

19 

New Hampshire. 

152 

76 

6 

Vermont. 

592 

296 

20 

Massachusetts. 

212 

106 

8 

Rhode Island. 

25 

13 

1 

Connecticut. 

178 

89 

6 

New York. 

4,417 

2,209 

148 

New Jersey. 

522 

261 

19 

Pennsylvania. 

4,421 

2,211 

148 

Delaware. 

454 

in 

16 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia . . 

1,437 

719 

48 

Northeast . 

12,960 

6,480 

432 


Michigan. 5,989 2,995 200 

Wisconsin. 9,033 4,517 301 

Minnesota. 17,369 8,085 579 


Lake States 


32,391 


16,196 


1,080 
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Ohio. 8,739 4,370 

Indiana. 10,426 5,213 H 

Illinois. 20,314 10,157 ft/« 

Iowa. 20,250 10,125 ft/» 

Missouri. 11,142 5,571 )i> 


Com Belt . 70,871 35,436 2, in i 


North Dakota. 26,633 13,317 HH* 

South Dakota. 16,476 8,238 5 to 

Nebraska. 19,041 9,521 611 

Kansas. 26,402 13,201 HHI 


Northern Plains . 88,552 44,276 2,9V 


Virginia.. 2,649 1,325 HY 

West Virginia. 754 377 2ft 

North Carolina. 4,054 2,027 l ift 

Kentucky. 3,785 1,893 127 

Tennessee. 4,101 2,051 137 


Appalachian . 15,343 7,672 517 


South Carolina. 2,326 1,163 7H 

Georgia. 4,104 2,052 137 

Florida. 2,322 1,161 78 

Alabama. 2,832 1,416 95 


Southeast . 11,584 5,792 387 


Mississippi. 4,910 2,455 164 

Arkansas. 7,023 3,512 234 

Louisiana.. 3,735 1,868 125 


Delta . 15,668 7,834 523 


Oklahoma. 9,537 4,769 318 

Texas. 23,925 11,963 798 


Southern Plains . 33,462 16,731 1,116 
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14 356 7,178 479 

Montana. 

4,939 2,470 165 

Mmho *.. 2 196 1,098 74 

W y° mi . ng . 9218 4,609 308 

» .. y ’ *- ao 

Nrw Mexico. 1,430 

1 271 636 

A " , ; ona . , 353 677 46 

. 539 270 18 

Nevada. DDy 


35 302 17,651 1,177 

Mountain. *__ 


Washington . ^ 3 598 240 

;!Sa::::::::: 8',608 4,304 *7 


Pacific . 19,768 9,884 659 


i itntinental United States . 335,901 167,950 ^ 

A,ask *. ,79 90 3 

Hawaii. A/y __ 


Total United States . 336,094 168,047 11,204 


nased on one field scout per 2,000 acres and ° ne P ro ff s ™” a !'”°f 0 
protection specialist per 30,000 acres. Total may not add due 
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RACHEL CARSON TRUST 8940 Jones M.ll i. 

for the Living Environment^ Inc. Washington, D.< ^inm 

Area Code 301-65; m 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF PESTICIDES 1910-1975 

This summary is based on studies by John E. Blodgett, IU*h 
son Wellford, and Roland C. Clement, with thanks to these autltoM 

1910 — The First U.S. Federal pesticide act was passed 65 yem* 
to protect farmers from fraudulent, ineffectual and misbrun.l. • 
compounts. The law was placed under the administration of tin < 
Department of Agriculture. It was based on post-market comnit 
if fraud was discovered the product could be taken off the mark* * 
This came at the end of a sequence of consumer protection lcgiaU 
tion begun about 1900 to protect the public from medical quack* < > 
and gross abuses in food processing. These laws brought to a cl«»* 
the era of medicine shows and itinerant hawkers who often sokl 
worthless or dangerous products, particularly in farm communnu* 

1946 - The National Audubon Society was the first national < on 
servation organization to warn of the environmental hazards involv 
ed in the massive use of DDT, the new synthetic pesticide, i.e., in 
aerial applications covering widespread areas. 

1947 — The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Ati 
(FIFRA) replaced the 1910 legislation. Administration of the law 
continued under USDA. The new law was passed in response to thr 
need for regulation of the large number of synthetic organic pesti 
cides, many of them developed during World War II, which were 
coming onto the market in a flood of new products vigorously 
pushed for use in unprecedented quantities. FIFRA, like the 1910 
Act, was designed to protect the farmer from material that might 
be either dangerous or not effective as advertised. No controls over 
the use of pesticides were included. Registration of the label with 
the USDA was required before sale was permitted. The law required 
that the product be safe when used as directed, which had to be 
stated on the label. A loophole provision for “protest registration” 
allowed a manufacturer to market a product even if the USDA re¬ 
fused to register it. This constituted a pressure against stringent 
administration by USDA. Only 17 pesticides were marketed under 
“protest registration.” FIFRA was basically a labelling act. It pro¬ 
vided no sanctions against misuse of a pesticide, no authority for 
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, li-.r- ctoD-sale orders against a dangerous pesticide, and only 
• i. ty criteria. 

M*7 1969 - The record of the Department of Agriculture in en- 

frnm 1947 onward but did not exercise this power until 196 . 
n . d not S uo aTom,^ procedure for the recall of faulty products 

■„kc to 50,000 annual y ^ incidents involving farm 

Involving people and a b °uttwiceas y reg ularly approv- 

„„d compounds which caused cancer in test animals. 

iSCIiSS-.. .«««.< 5 

mammals, observed by wildlife biologists, gave us our first warnings 
of the overall hazards of pesticides. 

J95 o „ The first concerted opposition to USDA pesticides programs 

dleloned wh7n all the major conservation organizations joined ui 

;r;r s d r 

»■ 

by mirex. 

I960 - By this year it was known that DDT was causing serious 
damage to the whole environment. 

,962 The appearance of Rachel Carsons SILENT SPRING ini- 
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creation of the Environmental Protection Agency and, in I V'/.\ »»• 
complete restructuring of Federal pesticide regulation. ir. i 
Carson contended that pesticides were being used excessively < 
without proper regard for their possible harmful effects on h*.l« 
wildlife or humans. She did not say, as her critics often alley.* ti 
pesticides should be eliminated or banned. She said ignorant • 
possible consequences should not be a license for promiscuou. ... 
and that more research and understanding were needed abowi n 
effects of pesticides before they should be used as permitted ... 1 
advocated by USD A.” (Blodgett) 

The impact of SILENT SPRING led to the formation of p« m* 
cide review and control boards and committees at state and lc*«I*. ..I 
levels, and the production of extensive reports by the President • 
Science Advisory Committee under both Presidents Kennedy mi.I 
Johnson. The 1963 PSAC report agreed with Rachel Carson’s mum 
concerns and made several forceful recommendations. No act mu 
was taken in this regard by USDA under the pesticide regulation ;u i 

1964 - An amendment of FIFRA directly associated with Rachd 
Carson’s book closed the loop-hole allowing “protest registration 
of products after denial of registration by USDA. The Presidcnti.il 
Science Advisory Committee Study called USE OF PESTICIDI s 
made specific recommendations for further legislation. 

196 7 -- 1968 - The General Accounting Office published two 
studies in 1967 and 1968 which indicated unresponsiveness on tin 
part of the USDA to criticisms of its registrations, particularly from 
the Food and Drug Administration and the Public Health Service. Ii 
was shown that the USDA had continued the registration of sonic 
products after years of repeated protests. The government Opera 
tions Committee in the House of Representatives came to the same 
conclusion. The USDA had not once filed suit against any violation 
of the Act. 

1968 - The Environmental Defense Fund filed suit against both 
USDA and HEW on the grounds that pesticides were being regis 
tered contrary to the registration procedures set up by FIFRA. This 
referred to products which, when used as directed, were not safe for 
man. 

1969 - Secretary of HEW Finch commissioned a study on pesticides 
and their relationship to environmental health. The report conclud¬ 
ed that the US Department of Interior, which has responsibility for 
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. and wildlife and the HEW 

i„ .Hh, should be given a greater role in pesticide regis 

.ktfCft. 

, V6V - By this year several scientific reports firmly im P licat **f D J 

T. JL*. V*<•> «“»r 

November 12, 1969 Secretary Finch of HEW asked m P 
mrnts of Agriculture and Interior to join him in phasing 
iim* of DDT within two years. 

IV70 - The Environmental Protection Agency was establisbe f°” 
l imber 2 1970 Offices from several Federal agencies were mcor- 

USDA. 

1971 - William D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator 
all hut a few minor registrations of DDT on June 14. 

'« a ^rc^be= C public promises and official 
rmber 31, 1972. The cnas ^ ^ £ nown to the public because 

'S&fJl SL-» p* - - 

vironmental interest. 
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"* d ’ e r “ Wc - Tl " A " »* .. 

• . . FEPCA has exten<J ed Federal control over pesticides mul,, 

2?EPr a auth , W r 35 WhiCh mOVe “ “**»* commn.. i 
order to find w 7 *° CX P anded res <^h and monitor...! .. 
fide* residue* Z** dan ^ ers °f human exposure .. 

SS fe^Th 7r CT ? inai PCnaltieS Were establish,,I , 
imnor^m , CC * bUt CODtains useful Provisions M„. 

dXr eroiTh n ’ *° 'Tf. 1 " makin & *0««ld not be d.„„.,. 
tied or eroded by piecemeal diminishing amendments. 

to be^m^Sd h £ dy reCOgn ' ZeS the env 'ronment as a public v»l„. 

ste^s of „ “ 11 .'uterestmgly represents a confluence of . 

ST of ThT 85 m U ;f- SOCial le ® slation: D it began with . 

heaJth asnc r ^ l atte " tion Was drawn to ** cooJm., 
more dZnL ^ Food ’ Dru ^’ and etic Acts; 3) whh 

recognition was won for the environmental rich, 
4) farmworkers’ protection entered the picture, first through ,l„ 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration and later unde r . „ 

ACt ‘ Three theseareasTof cini 
are aow JT ’ *e environmental, and farmworkers’ health 

rJnZs a dlwTd® Pr ° teC * 1 ° n throu gh FEPCA. Consumer health 

jurisdiction^£ Sp ° n ?* b,llt y between FEp CA and the Iegisla.tv, 
jurisdiction of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
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WHAT IS PEOPLE’S LOBBY 


People’s Lobby was formed in 1968 to hm., 
ack citizen participation in government. A r< •. 
pie s Lobby is needed because democracy is run I 
ing at an accelerated pace, as public officials ignoi. 
the rights and wishes of the very people who voi. 
them into office and pay their salaries. 

People’s Lobby works within the constitutional 
processes to improve the political, social and envii 
onmental conditions of society. Although People' 
Lobby had its origin in California, it has now ex 
panded nationwide. Its success has been due «, 
systematic use of the initiative process (direct 
legislation from signature-gathering to the ballot 
box) to solve some of the great problems of om 
tUT1 f- , Ir backs up this self-government technique 
with judicial action, watchdogging to insure ini 
plementation, and lobbying activities. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


People’s Lobby has spearheaded initiative dri 
ves in many areas including the environment, poli¬ 
tical reform, safe nuclear energy, and tax reform, 
ts volunteer attorneys have filed and won numer- 
ous actions to insure enforcement of the law in 
particular areas of concern. 
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NEW PROGRAMS 


• A NATIONAL INITIATIVE AND VOTE 
OF CONFIDENCE (RECALL) amendment 
proposal for adoption into our federal con¬ 
stitution. 

• Further POLITICAL REFORM through 
State Legislatures and Initiative action. 

• TAX REFORM 

• NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY by placing 
Safe Nuclear Power Initiatives on the ballot 
simultaneously throughout the United 
States in 1976. 


INITIATIVE PROCESS AUTHORITY 


People’s Lobby believes that “FINAL RES¬ 
PONSIBILITY RESTS WITH THE PEOPLE; 
THEREFORE FINAL AUTHORITY NEVER IS 
DELEGATED. The Initiative Process is that final 
authority. 

Through the tools of self-government (the 
Initiative process and Vote of Confidence (Recall), 
people can make their elected employees respon¬ 
sive to their needs and make democracy work. 
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JOIN 

PEOPLE’S LOBBY 
TODAY 


Begin participating now! Support the National 
Initiative and Vote of Confidence (Recall) Pro 
posal!! 

Your membership will support the ongoing 
programs of People’s Lobby. 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS 


city state zip 

I want to be a member of People’s Lobby. 
Enclosed is my annual dues of $_ 

Student $ 5 Senior Citizen $ !> Regular $ 15 

□ New Member. 

□ Renewal 

□ One Time Donation $_ 


I understand that $3 of my dues pays for the bi-monthly newsletter. 










